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No. 498. VOL. XX. LONDON, THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1873. Price 3d. 
SICAL UNION.—VIEUXTEMPS d LEX 
OE YERNOT, from Paris, TUESDAY, APRIL eond. A ANDRA PALACE, 


Committee and Hon. Members’ tickets issued this day.— 
J. ELLA, Director. 





OHENGRIN.—LECTURE and ANALYSIS will 
L be repeated, in MAY, at the residence of Sir Gore Booth, 
Bart., M.P., Chairman of the Musical nion. Members to 
apply early for admission, seven shillings each ; non-members, 
one guinea. A limited number only can be admitted. ‘No 
man has handled the Wagner question so practically as Pro- 
fessor Ella.”"—“‘ Illustrated Review.” For particulars apply to 
J. ELLA, 9, Victoria-square. 





4k. RANSFORD’S ANNUAL BALLAD CON- 
CERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, MONDAY EVENING, 
APRIL 21st, at 8 o’clock precisely. Vocalists, Madame Florence 
Lancia, Miss Alice Barth, Miss Ransford, Miss Julia Elton, and 
Madame Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. George Perren, Mr. 
J. @ Patey, Mr. Ransford, and Mr. Santley. Harp, Mr. 
Frederick Chatterton; Pianoforte, Mr. Sydney Smith. The 
Bijou Madrigal Union (from the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden), 
will sing Riviére’s popular Chorus, ‘‘ Spring,  govtie Spring.” 
Accompanyists, Mr. W. Ganz, Mr. F. Stanislaus, and Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper.—Stalls, 6s. ; family ticket (to admit four), 21s. ; 
balcony, 3s. ; area, 28. ; admission, 1s. Stalls and tickets to be 
had of Mr. Austin, at St. James’s-hall; and of Messrs. Ransford 
and Son, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus. 





AGANINI REDIVIVUS begs respectfully to 
announce that he will give a VIOLIN RECITAL, at the 
BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, 
on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 28rd, at 8 o’clock ; 
showing the resources of the VIOLIN, with the NEW VOCAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT. Admission by ticket only. First seats, 
"s. 6d.; second seats, 58. ; to be had at Mr. Mitchell’s, 33, Old 
Bond-street ; Mr. Bubb’s, 167, New Bond-strget ; Mons. Chanot’s, 
103, Wardour-street ; and Withers and Co., 31, Coventry-street. 
Carriages at 4.15. Wednesday, April 30th, Paganini’s Studies. 





Just Ready, with Portrait, crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 


HE LIFE of JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 
an abridged translation from the German of C. H. 
BITTER, by J. E. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, with Intro- 
ductory Preface by SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, and a Classified 
List of all his known compositions, 


London: Hoviston & Sons, Paternoster-square. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Doxset STRext, 
Portman-square, 








“MHE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER.” New 


Song. het by ARTHUR MATTHISON. Music 
by CESARE VASU I. Published by C. Lonspatz, 26, 
Old Bond-street, 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. AUGUSTINR-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


CAUTION TO CHORAL SOCIETIES AND 
OTHERS. 


HE BOOKS OF WORDS of the following ORA- 
TORIOS, CANTATAS, &c., being the copyright of 
LAMBORN COCK, all es are hereby cautioned against 
printing the same (or part thereof), in any form whatever, 
Without the consent of the Proprietor being first obtained in 
Writing, the terms for which can be ascertained on application. 


J. 8. BACH’S “ Passions-Musik,” (according to St. Matthew). 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT’S i May Queen.” 


J BENEDICT’s onesies Woman of Samaria.” 


J. THOMAS'S “ Bride of Neath Valley.” 
W. H. CUMMINGS’S “ The Fairy = 
OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT’S “ Ruth.” 
W Sati Mens sate 

. oc ” 
DUBRIEL'S cha ta San Rose of Salency. 


London: Lampory Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 








SUNDAYS AT HOME FOR THE PIANO- 
GEO, F, WEST. 25, 6d. | aan as 

No. 1. 's Dream. 

No. 2. Sound the Loud Timbrel. 

No. 8. Benedictus (Mozart’s First Mass), 

No. 4. God Preserve the Emperor. 

No. 5. Dona Nobis (Mozart’s Third Mass). 

No, 6. Adeste Fideles. 

All at half-price, post free, in stamps. 

1onidon : Sole Publishers, Rosaar Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
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(1oNcERTs, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Read- 
ROOMS, 


oon, 


Meetings, and Balls.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 
r vailalto y 7 Early application is invited for 
Proprietor’ Ss _ Apply to Mr, Hal,—ROBERT 





DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKQO. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. - Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-GAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


s dd, 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - - - 40 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - ° - ° 3 0 
WEDDING RING WALTZ . - 40 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - . 40 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- : . 40 
ALI BABA GALOP - . . “ 40 
ALI BABA WALTZ - - . é 40 
ALI BABA POLKA - . - ° 40 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - - - - . e 40 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES - . ° . 40 
LETTY POLKA - - + * + 80 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
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MUSWELL HILL, N. 
THE ALEXANDRA PALACE will be 
OPENED TO THE PUBLIC 
ae On the 24th of May. 
¢ New Lino of the Great Northern Railway Com from 

Highgate, with a Station in the Building, will oes the: Palace 
in direct communication with King’s Gross, and all Metro- 
politan Stations. 

THE PALACE and PLEASURE PARK of 220 acres will be 
open daily to the Public throughout the Summer. On Mondays 
the price of admission will be Sixpence; on all other days, 
One Shilling. On certain days during the Season, which will be 
duly announced, the price of admission will be 2s. 6d. 

On the OPENING DAY the price will be 5s. for all Tickets 
or 79 pa the day; Tickets bought on the day itself will 


8. 

The GUINEA SEASON TICKET will admit the holder on 
all occasions when the Palace is open. 

Fach Season Ticket holder will receive one chance in an 
Annual Drawing for Art objects, purchased out of a fund raised 
by 1x: aside five shillings upon each Guinea Season Ticket 
sold by the Company. 

The ATTRACTIONS will consist of Concerts by the Com- 
——_ Band under the direction of Mr. H. Weist Hill—of 
Re rmances in the Theatre under the direction of Mr. 

ilano—of Lectures, Recitals, and other amusements in a Hall 
specially erected for the p nd of performances on the 
magnificent Organ by Mr. Frederick Ambennat Special Con- 
certs, of Operatic and other Music, and of Flower Shows— 
a great Horse Show—Races—Athletic Sports—Firework dis- 
Pe Ascents—Dog Shows—Poultry Shows—and grand 

cket Matches. 

There will be a Museum afd Fine Art Gallery—a general 
Exhibition of Art objects—a Bazaar department, and numerous 
Scientific Collections. A most complete Marine Aquarium will 
shortly be completed. 

The Refreshment Contractors are Messrs. Bertram a 


A more extended Programme will shortly be announ 
Season Tickets will be issued. . 





LEXANODRBA PALACE, 
EXHIBITION OF ART AND LNDUSTRY. 
All communicatiens to be addressed to the Manager at 
Palace, Muswell Hill, N. 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1873. 


Will OPEN on EASTER MONDAY. The industries illustrated 
will be SILK, CARRIAGES, STEEL, and FOOD, with Works 
of FINE ART, of all kinds and countries. 

About 300 of the best works of the late J. PHILLIP, R.A., 
and T. CRESWICK, R.A., will be exhibited; also works by 
Officers of the Army and a, 

Admission, One Shilling. Monday and Saturday Evenings, 
Sixpence each, after 6 o'clock, 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
rincipal Continental _— in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or \ 
Pianofortes, American Copene, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308, Oxford-street, London, W. 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
sania DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the foll 
ons: 


8, d. 
Plain Gold Title ......... osive cevodvesivnceccccess coors & 0 
With ph h of H.M.S. “Galatea” ......seceeeeeee 5 O 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duet ......esesseeseescseeesree 5 O 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
for Full Orchestra, as played at the 

bert Hall Concerts... ....sscseecereeeeereeneecee 6 

Ditto, for Septett ....... 6 


London: J. B. Caan & Co., 201, Regeut-street, W. 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES 
e 


LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
» Idylle pour Piano. 
4s. 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4a. 
London: J. B, Caawer & Co, 201, Regent-strect, W 








R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For and 
pee mey tad eae. 
— of a century, 
Statesmen’ full ni Tah its ‘grea 
tatesmen, ly esta’ 
Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenges, 
be obtained of al Wholesale ud Hetil Chemists inthe 
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" 201, Regent-street, W., 
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| ee SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDA- 
i TION. In honour of the Memory of 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 
for the Education of Musical Students of both: Sexes, at home 


or abroad, under the control of the Committee, 
CoMMITTER, 
Sir Jurius Benepicr, Chaifman, 
C. V; Benecne, Esq. (Trustee.)| Jon~ Horuan, Beq. 
Professor Sir W. Stegnpae | Henry Leszie, Eeq. 
Benner, Mus. Doc, The Rev. Sir F. Gons Ovsx- 


J. W. Davison, Esq. 

Sir Joun Goss, Ke.ttow J. Pye, Esq. 

Caarntes Hate, Esq. Anruur 8, SuLitvan, Esq, 
RK: Rurnven Pym, Esq. (Trustee), Hon. Treasurer. 


LEY, Bart., Mus. Dee. 


Orto Go.pscumiprT, Esq., Hon, See. 
Bankers—Bank ov Enoianp, Western Branch, Burlingtoa 
Gardens, W. 

The ineome from the vested Capital of the Foundation (about 


£1600), being inadequate to maiatain continuously even one 
single Scholar, the present 


APPEAL 
is made to Musical and other Societies imterested in Art and 
Education, Cathedral Chapters, Professors, and lovers of the 


Musical Art in general, in order to raise the Fund to av amount 
sullicient to serve the purpose for which it was established 
The following Donations are gratefully acknowledged, 
(Ssconp ApVsaTrssussT.] 
SuascaiPtion List, to 3lst Manon, 1873. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., £10. 











£a da Mattes & 4 ©. d. 
A. G. Kurts, Esq. P. Hardy Nataan, Esq. ) 
Liverpool (special A. 1. D. Prendergast, 
donation) ........ 100 0 0} Kaq. s.ssseeeeee 5 0 0 
Benson Kathbone, W. Winter Raffles, 
Kaq., Liverpool 50 0 0 as. Core’ oe § @ @ 
Worshipful Company 8. W. Waley, or 500 
of Goldsmiths .... 50 ® 0 |A few Members o 
Members of the Com- Exeter Madrigal 
mittee............ 40 0 0 Society, (per J. T. 
G.A. B. Beecroft, Esq. 25 0 6 | Tro cooccoce BIB @ 
J. B. Cramer & Co... 21 0 0 | Hon. R. Mel- 
Mrs. BE. L. 8. Benzon 21 0 0 WHO cccivcccszes 8 3 @ 
Society of Arts...... 20 0 0 |H. W. Prescott, Esq, 2 2 0 
a. ae +» 10.10 © | Arthur Iago, Esq. .. 2 2 0 
Dr. Max lesinger Charles Fremantle, 
and friends ...... 1010 0 [toh acest @ E ¢ 
C. T. Grainger, Esq. 10 0 © | Mayor of Ch 
Baroness Lionel de cheater (J. } 
Rothschild ......10 0 0} Caffin, Esq.) | 9 220 
Lady de Rothschild 10 0 0|Rev. Canon} % 
Yovello, Ewer & Co., Ashwell .... F , £20 
(H. Littleton, Esq.) 10 0 0 | BE. W. Johnson, oF 
Mons. A. Pettersson, Sertrrrie 1106 
(Rugby).......... 10 0 OjJ. D. Antill,|.. 
Baroness Mayer de Esq. (Portsea) | * 110 
Rothschild .,.... 6 6 © | F.E.Gladstone, | § 
Earl of Leven and Esq. ,Chiches- 
Melville.......... 6 56 0 COP ccccccs 110 
Boosey and Co.,.... 5 5 0 | Lad Klizabeth 
Frederick Clay, Esq. 6 56 0 | Adeame .......+++ 110 
Messrs.5.&P.Erard 5 6 O | Lamborn Cock, Esq. 1 1 0 
Kirkman and Sons.. 5 5 0 | Alan Cole, Esq. .... 1 1 0 
A. G. Kurtz, Esq. .. 6 6 0 |E. J. Hopkins, Esq. 1 1 0 
Signor and Madame “ Potteries” Tonic-Sol 
. Lablache ..... « 6 6 @ DG shcccecese B 2. 
John Mitchell, Esq. 5 & O | Ridley Prentice, Esq. 1 1 0 
Madrigal Society, (Lon- J. Seligman, £Esq., 
Gam} ncccccccscce § § O yay an ROS 110 
A, Il. Novelli, Esq. 5 & 0 | H.C. Shepherd, Esq., 
The Hon, on (Newcastle) ...... 1 1 0 
Cleasby .......... 5 0 0 | Miss Maria Tennent 1 1 0 
Dowager Countess of John Thomas, Esq... 1 1 0 
Westmorland .... 6 © 0 |Major Carpenter.... 1 0 0 
Mrs. Bourne........ 0 0|Dr. F. B. Hawking 1 0 0 
Henry Lahee, Esq. 6 0 0 | Lady Charlotte Legge 1 0 0 
The Committee's Statement can be had on applicetion from 


the Hon. Secs., by whom donations will be received and ac- 


knowledged. —_ aden 
0 GOLDSC ’ 
ARTHUR 8, SULLIVAN, } Hon. Sees. 


April lst, 1878. 


NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


I LOVE MY LOVE, 
THE WORDS BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
Two Editions, A flat and B flat, 
Tae Bas Se 
(Dramatic Scena. ) 
THE WORDS BY CHARLES J. ROWE. 
Two Editions, E and G. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 
MUBICAL NOTICE OF ‘‘THE RaPT."| 

“ All who are condemned, like ourselves, to turn over parcels 
of music in the hope of ling one which shall betray a 
ray of original thought, cannot but feel a relief when the name 
of so accomplished a writer as Signor Pinsuti appears upon a 
title-page. A ‘descriptive song,’ likes ‘Sonata, quasi Fantasia,’ 
is very often used as a safe method of from form by a 
mere tyro; but a mature artist rarely writes a composition of 
this class unless he has something to say. ‘The Raft,’ is un- 
quetnabty one of the best dr © vocal pieces we have seen 
jor some time ; and if singers sufficiently understand their own 
interests, they will (always mpgoaing an efficient accom- 
panist is procurable) at once introduce this song into the 
concert-room. The dreamy opening, on the dominant of E 
minor, well prepares the listener for the commencement of the 
voice-part, w describes with thrilling interest the situation 
of the crew on the raft veiching ti angry setting of the 
*blood red sun’ on the waves. Full of effect, too, is the Reci- 
tative, which ends on a major chord, as if a gleam of hope had 
suddenly dawned upon the crew. The prayer of the child in its 

sleep is a beau’ idea, approp’ expressed by a trul 
religious melody. After a ahort recitative, a prolonged domi- 
naut harmony in the tonic major leads to a joyous burst—a sail 
is seen, and mother and child are saved. *'T change at the 
conclusion of the song from 6-8 to 12-8 rhythm, with an agitated 


tri a pe xtremely happy; and th 

sold harmon shies om cael sak Bitch ened at the 
com fully understands how to i) » gee effects by 
aiuphe meas. or Pipsuti has ma‘ ly added to his fame 
by this » which we doubt not will 5 cum the 
popularity if deserves.” —Musical Times, ber ist. 

LONDON; 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 








THE ORCHESTRA. 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B, 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs, The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be found in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lioyd, Mrs, Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
yision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Toomas. 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALLIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER AND ©CO,, 





201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ee DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portralis. - 


a LIFE AND TIMES OF AL.- 


GERNON SYDNEY, Republican, 1622—1693, By 


ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.4. 2 vols. 8yo. 


HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


ALEXANDER DUMAS, By PERCY FITZGERALD 
2 vols. 8vo. 


USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8yo. 


NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the “‘Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ECOLLECTIONS. 


PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo, 


ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 


E. DYNE FENTON, Author of ‘‘Sorties from Gib," 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 


HE YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 


YATES. 8 vols. 























By J. R. 











OSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651, 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 8 vols. 


A WoMAN'S TRIUMPH. By LADY 


HARDY. 83 vola, 


A’ HIS GATES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


8 vols. 


WO WORLDS OF FASHION. By 


CALTHORPE STRANGE. 


HE PACE THAT KILLS: a Tale of 
the Day. By L. H. E. 38 vols, 


RMA’S ENGAGEMENT. By the 
Author of “ Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols. 


ATOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the 
Author of “She was Young and He was Old,” &c. Syols 


HE MISADVENTURES OF MR. 


CATLYNE, gc; an Autobiography. By MATTHEW 
STRADLING. 2¥ 


PINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD, 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 105. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 
GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STRE_ , LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRvcTION GRATIS. : 








Illustrated prospectus aud Samples of Work sent post free. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 
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SO THIS WERE BEST. 





It seems to me that Mother Earth 

Is weary from eternal toil 

And bringing forth by fretted soil 

In all the agonies of birth, 

Sit down! sit down! lo, it were best 

That we should rest, that she should rest! 
Let buffalo possess the land, 

Let foxes populate the towns, 

And wild deer wander through the downs. 
Here we will laugh, nor lift a hand ; 

And Jaugh that man should ever care 

For flock or field or mansion fair. 


No ship shall founder in the seas, 

No soldier fall in martial line, 

Nor miner perish in the mine. 

Here we shall tent beneath the trees, 
Where wife nor maid shall wait or weep, 
For earth shall sleep, and all shall sleep ! 


I think we then shall all be glad, 

At least I know we are not now; 

Not one. And even earth somehow 

Seems growing old and over sad. 

Then fold your hands, for it were best 

That we should rest, that she should rest. 
Joaquin MILLER, 





PROVINCIAL. 





The second performance for the season by the 
members of the Amateur Musical and Dramatic 
Society, Dublin, took place on last Friday evening 
at the Theatre Royal. ‘Il Trovatore” was the 
opera. 


The “ Birmingham Shakespere Club” had Prof. 
Delius as its guest at its meeting last Saturday 
evening. The Club possesses a capital Shakespeare 
library, and has just issued the first part of the 
catalogue of it. 





The new organ for Gloucester Cathedral will be 
placed on the screen. The Dean and Chapter have 
entrusted the work to Messrs. Bryceson of London, 
and the instrument will be specially arranged for 
accompanying either the choir or nave services. 





In addition to the Hereford and, Birmingham 
Festivals in the autumn, there will be one at 
Bristol, beginning on the 20th of October and ending 
on the 24th, with Herr Hallé as conductor. Mr. 
Vernon Rigby has been engaged as leading tenor. 





The musical associations in Worcester are in- 
creasing ; besides the Festival Class of Mr. Done, 
the cathedral organist, the Amateur Musical Society 
and the Dramatic and Musigal Society, a Musical 
Union has just been established, with Mr. H. J. 
Spark as director, 

During the performance at Footit’s Circus at 
Hanley on Monday night a portion of the seats gave 
Way, and a number of persons were thrown to the 
ground, Several were severely injured—one, it is 
feared, fatally. The tent was crammed to excess, 
and the accident caused a panic which brought the 
Performance to a close. Ata meeting of the Town 
Council on Tuesday it waa decided not to allow the 
use of such structures in the borough until they have 
been certified as safe by the borough surveyor. 





The Derby Choral Union gave its last concert for 
this season on Friday, March 28th, with a good 
Performance of '* Samson.” The solos, duets, &c., 
Were well sustained by the leading amateurs of the 
town and neighbourhood. The song “ Let the 
bright Seraphim,” accompanied by T. Harper's 
trumpet obbligato, was beautifully rendered both 
by vocalist and instrumentalist; there were several 
Sneores, but the only one acceded to was the 
‘Dead March” from “ Saul.” Band and chorus 


Were good, numbering over 200 performers. Messrs. 
H. Farmer and W. § 
Mr. T. T. 


- Woodward principal violins, 
Trimnel at the organ, and Mr. W. W. 


OPERA, 

‘“‘ La Traviata,” which was the second opera given 
this season at Covent Garden, introduced on Thurs- 
day Mdlle. Amalia Fossa in the title-réle. The 
newcomer has evident stage experience and unites 
to a powerful voice a good measure of dramatic 
ability. But the voice is not a pleasant one; it is 
harsh, and defective in intonation. It has the 
appearance of having been forced—a blemish which 
shows strongest in the forte passages. Mdlle. 
Fossa’s talent lies in the histrionic sphere ; she acts 
well, is agreeable in gesture, and exhibits grace and 
judgment in the display of emotion. Her best 
singing was evoked by the pathetic ‘‘Addio del 
passato.” The rest of the cast calls for commenda- 
tion. Alfredo was admirably impersonated by Sig. 
Nicolini alike as regards look, action, and song, 
The duet ‘* Parigi o cara’’ was encored—the only 
compliment, by the way, accorded throughout the 
evening. Sig. Cotogni acted Germont in an im- 
pressive and praiseworthy manner, and the usual 
effect was gained by the ‘Di Proyenza.” The rest 
of the parts were filled by Mdile. Corsi, Mdme. 
Anese, and Signori Manfredi, Tagliafico, Raguer, 
Fallar, aud Rossi. Signor Vianesi conducted; and 
band and chorus were altogether satisfactory both 
in constitution and execution. 

This week we have had “ La Favorita,” with the 
début of two artists—Mdme. Paoli and Mdlle. Sassi. 
The first made good impression in Leonora, though a 
little more rein given to her impulse might have bene- 
fited both the vocal and histrionic buziness of the 
part. She is evidently fearful of exaggeration ; her 
acting was reserved, and in her singing her constant 
employment of the mezza voce seemed prompted by 
diffidence. It was unfortunate too that the part 
should have challenged comparisons with an artist 
so richly endowed and possessing so much abandon 
as Mdme. Lucca. Still the success of Mdme. Paoli 
was more than half-assured, and the duet with 
Signor Nicolini a¥ Fernando brought down the cur- 
tain amid loud applause, followed by a call. In“ O 
mio Fernando” self-restraint again checked her 
efforts; but towards the end of the opera Mdme. 
Paoli pulled up perceptibly, and left a favourable 
impression at the end. We do not, however, 
judge Leonora to be the most congenial part 
for this new artist. Of Mdlle. Sassi it is diffi- 
cult to form an opinion in the small part of 


Inez: but the little she had to do was well done. 


M. Faure made his appearance in the réle of the 
King, and was warmly received. The impersonation 
missed nothing of its usual foree and finish. Sig. 
Nicolini played Fernando with great spirit, and 
aroused general admiration. Sig. Rossi again proved 
an efficient Gasparo; and Sig. Bagagiolo was all that 
could be desired as Baldassare. The mise-en-scdne 
and general performance were good; and Sig. 
Vianesi conducted. 


in Gounod’s “* Faust.” 
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ment on what precedes, being animated and tuneful 


off, the principal motivos possessing little interest 


tion—lack of individuality, poverty of inspiration 


nakedness shall be hidden. 





Woodward 
ange, 


conductor, There was a large attend: 





To-night, Mdlle. Fossa will appear as Marguerite 


The twenty-third Crystal Palace Concert of this 
season brought forward the new symphony com- 
posed by Mr. F, H. Cowen, whose previous work 
of the kind had also been performed at these con- 
This second work of Mr. Cowen’s is divided 
into four parts, opening with an Allegro con spirito 
tranquillo in F major, a not very striking theme, 
which is succeeded by a gloomy Molto adagio in D 
minor, laudably worked out and lightened with 
The Scherzo is an improve- 


and Mr. Cowen here employs his wind instruments 
with good effect. But the Finale shows a falling- 


though they are weighted with cumbrous instru- 
mentation. As a whole the symphony exhibits the 
usual characteristics of the present age of composi- 


but skill in dressing up that poyerty so that its 
Mr. Cowen has full 
knowledge and command of the resources of his 
orchestra, and in instrumental devices he never fails. 
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He conducted the work in person, and its interpreta- 
tion was irreproachable. The rest of the selection 
was creditably performed in the order of the follow- 
ing program ;— 
Overture, “ The Alch © cecese eee . 
Aria, 0 mio ‘Wemenane (“ Favorita”), Miss — 
SEE wa t0'ths cocacesavecetsananaite Donizetti. 
Pianoforte concerto, No. 8 (C minor), Mr, 


Charles Hallé...... an ileatiehinnenecanaineian Beethov 
Recitative and air, “EF Susanna” and “Dove me 


Sono" (" Figaro”), Mdlle. Natalie Carola .. Mozart. 


Symphony, ©. 2, in F (first time at these 


WOUUUNUE che veckstacccatsadbiccccbocnccncns F. H, Cowen. 


Robandi. 


Malle. Natalie Carola ...... ...ceseess osta, 
Overture, “ Midsummer Night's Dream” Mendelssohn, 
Saturday was Spohr’s birthday, so that the opening 
overture had a significance to whosoever cares for 
dates. Mr. Charles Hallé’s execution of the OC 
minor Concerto of Beethoven was as finished ag 
usual, and concluded with Moscheles’ cadenza, 
The singers did wellgMdlle. Carola making an effect 
with Sir Michael Costa’s manuscript aria, one which 
he composed long ago for Mdme. Grisi and which 
was sung in Rossini’s ‘* Siege of Corinth.” 
The fifteenth season of the Monday Popular 
Concerts came to aclose this week with the usual 
supplemental concert for the benefit of the director. 
The hall was crowded to the very doors—a compli- 
ment to the direction of Mr. Arthur Chappell, which 
must have been gratifying to that gentleman. The 
artists and the works performed had a reminiscent 
value rather than an interest associated with novelty ; 
the last concert was thus appropriately enough a 
recapitulation of past successes. Herr Joachim led 
Mozart’s seventh quartet (in D major), and played 
Tartini’s elaborately difficult solo sonata ‘Il Trillo 
del Diayolo” (accompanied by Sir J. Benedict), 
Mdme. Schumann played Mendelssohn's own tran- 
scription of the orchestral scherzo from his ‘* Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” music; and she and Misa 
Agnes Zimmermann gave Robert Schumann's fine 
piece—' Andante and Variations ’’—for two pianos. 
Mr. Charles Hallé played Chopin's acherzo in B flat 
minor, and was associated with Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda in the Adagio and Rondo from Dussek’'s 
sonata in B flat for piano and violin; the lady and 
Herr Joachim having been the soloists in Bach's 
concerto in D minor for two violins; the double 
quartet accompaniments to which were played by 
MM. L. Ries, Pollitzer, Wiener, Zerbini, Sen. and 
Jun., Piatti, Daubert, and Reynolds. Add to these 
facts the circumstance that Mr, Santley sang Piatti's 
“© swallow, swallow,” and the outcome of the 
evening will be easily appreciated. Thus the close 
of the season was every way worthy of its prime. 
M. Gounod’s fifth concert on Saturday enjoyed 
an excellent attendance, attracted probably by the 
“ Requiem” which was performed for the second 
time. Its performance was a very fine one; it suits 
M. Gounod’a choir who haye been well drilled into 
it, and who, bating some harshness in the alto 
passages, sung it so as to call for general praise. 
The noble “ Sanctus” produced a great effect and 
was redemanded. The second part of the program 
was secular, and contained several other pieces by 
M. Gounod, the inevitable nose-singing taking place 
in a double chorus ‘Bright star of eve.” Why a 
bright star of eve should be moaned at by one chorug 
while it ig belauded by another, is not, easily dis- 
coverable. ‘Little Celandine”’ is a very graceful 
part-song and was encored deservedly, ‘ O that we 
two were Maying,” sung by @ well-known member 
of the choir was received with the customary appro- 
bation which this somewhat melancholy suggestion 
of vernal picnicking commands ; and a tenor soloist 
contributed some airs with much success. The air 
from ‘* St, Peter" ‘‘The Lord is very pitiful” was 
in the course of the evening, Sir Julius Benediot 
conducting at the piano—an office otherwise held by 
M. Gounod. An extra evening concert is to be given 
on May 8rd, when a new Messe Breve will be per- 
formed, and on the 81st of the same month a grand 
orchestral concert is to take place in the after- 
noon, 


’ 








: THEATRES, 
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“ Fleur de Lys,” an opera-bonffe in three acts, was 


brought out at the Philbarmonic Theatre on Raturday 
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with every symptom of success. The work has been 
cleverly altered for the English stage by Mr. H. B. 
Farnie from a piece by MM. Caime and Gillé, entitled 
‘La Cour du Roi Pétaud"—originally intended to 
be called, if we remember right, “ La Cour du Roi 
Dagobert,” only the Censors, for some mysterious 
reason, objected. ‘To this libretto Léo Délibes set 
music, and the piece came out at the Variétés in 
1869, but did not excite any great interest. Never- 
theless the music is meritorious, the story graceful 
and ductile to the writer of travesty, the situations 
very pretty. In fact the wisdom of choosing this 





play, despite the indifferent success in Paris, was 
ratified on Saturday night, when the Philharmonic 
audience acclaimed ‘ Fleur de Lys" heartily, The 
story is the familiar one of a Princess who must be 
brought up in ignorance of the distracting influence 
of love. A hectoring monarch imposes this con- 
dition on her father, whom he has first defeated in 
battle and then brought about the betrothal of his 
son to his rival’s daughter, both being babes. The 
infant bride is kept secluded from all disturbing in- 
fluences. She is confided to the care of ministers 
whose duty it is to keep love and all suspicion of love 
out of her experience. They set a cordon of sentries 
round her tower; they purgate the dictionary, 
turning out all words which bear upon billing and 
cooing. For “heart,” they substitute the term 
** Daily Telegraph,” because it has a large ciroula- 
tion; for “angel” they use “ Liberal Government,” 
both being creations of the fancy; for ‘‘ love’ they 
use something else; and so on with all the amoro- 
sities of the language. The Princess then grows up 
in complete ignorance of the relative meaning of 
terms; she has been taught to believe that “ kiss’) 
means a slap in the face, and that a kneeling pos. 
ture signifies asking for alms. So that when the 
Prince her betrothed comes to see her (which he 
first does in disguise), and makes vigorous love, the 
pair are at cross purposes directly, and the Prince’s 
humiliation is sealed when in his father’s presence 
ho implores a kiss and receives a slap in the face. 
The wrath of the conquering monarch burst forth. 
Unless they undo all the work of eighteen years and 
teach the maiden what love is in three days, he 
vows summary vengeance. The third act is devoted 
to this unlearning of the previous lessons. The 
courtiers vainly endeavour to teach the Princess 
what love is. They read her love-romances—Miss 
Broughton’s novels—Twelfth-cake mottoes—all to 
no purpose. Tho Prime Minister in despair arrays 
himself as Cupid, and substitutes himself for the 
statue of the Love-God in the garden. But what 
brings the knowledge of love to the maiden’s heart 
is the return of the Prince as a shepherd. He 
wooes her and she understands and thus he is able 
to return in royal guise and claim his own. This 
is a charming act, alike in conception, music, and 
situation. How it is treated at the Philharmonic 
will be readily appreciated by all who remember 
** Genévidve.” The fun is hearty, the grouping 
excellent, the dresses and seenery dazzling, and the 
bright and tuneful music rendered with every 
artistic care and effect. Miss Soldene, as the Prince 
Hyacinth, bears herself in princely fashion and sings 
with as sweet and pure an intonation as though she 
had not gone through the hard work of hundreds of 
nights in ** Genévidve.” Miss Dolaro is the Princess 
Fleur-de-Lys, another charming impersonation. As 
a Captain of Musketeers Miss Clara Vesey looked as 
pretty and acted as piquantly as ever; and Miss 
Ada Leo made a graceful Telegraph Boy. Among 
the men Mr. Rouse was extremely comic as the 
Prime Minister who enacts the statue of Cupid; Mr. 
Marshall made a humorous Grand Duke, the 
potentate who is under the cloud of defeat, and 
father of Fleur-de-Lys ; while Mr. Chessman played 
his blustering rival, the conqueror. Messrs. Rae, 
Drew, and Lewens have parts in the household of 
the Grand Duke, and various other artists assist in 
filling up this brilliant and spirited piece—a_perfor- 
mance which is likely to carry Mr. Morton 
triumphantly to the close of his present lease, 





Mr. Ransford’s annual Ballad Concert is announced 
for the 2lst inst. Particulars are given in our 
advertising columns. There will doubtless be a full 
aitendance and a warm greeting for this veteran artist. 


REAL NIGGER MINSTRELSY. 





The songs which pass current among us as negro 

songs, having been introduced and rendered popular 

by professional singers with lampblacked faces, bear 

about the same proportion to the actual songs of 

negroes in their native state as the sentiments of 

rustics in opera and extravaganza do to those of 

rustics in Yorkshire or Devon. We have never 

really got at the true minstrelsy of the enslaved 

race, though there have been many imitations of 

their songs. But these imitations have all strayed 

away from the originals, and superadded the element 

of comedy and bizarre fun. The negroes of the 

Southern States, while slavery existed, were far 
from being so joyous on yocal occasions as English 
audiences may suppose. They were not much 
accustomed to “ring ring de banjo,” to bid “ Sally 
come down de middle,” and to sing about monkeys 
that marry the sisters of baboons in that rollicking 
spontaneous fashion affected by the ‘‘ corner men” 
at halls of entertainment. Their songs were mostly 
the reverse of all this—were sad and earnest, with a 
strong tinge of religious fervour running through 
them. Their burden was mostly the consolation 
and blessing afforded by religious hope, the prospect 
of rest in heaven, the anticipation of deliverance by 
God. In fact the shadow of slavery lies on all the 
true higger minstrelsy. Now that freedom has been 
conferred upon the black, there is better opportunity 
for investigating this past lyric literature of his, 
and two or three companies of veritable negroes who 
are travelling through the United States, furnish a 
repertory which arouses some interest inasmuch as 
it comes nearer to the true character of nigger 
minstrelsy than we have hitherto been allowed to 
hear. The New York Weekly Review (a journal 
which has recently undergone a felicitous change 
and is now a musical paper of considerable interest) 
contains in two successive articles a description of 
this negro entertainment and the class of songs 
sung; and from that journal we botrow the examples 
quoted below. 

It has remained for the obscure and uncultured 
negro race, says the writer of the paper in question, 
to prove that there is an original style of music 
peculiar to America. This school is found in the 
songs of the Southern blacks, and they have been 
but recently made familiar to Northerners by the 
efforts of two groups of coloured singers who have 
lately given concerts in our principal cities. Both 
of these bands of wandering minstrels are working 
in aid of meritorious educational institutions. The 
words of these negro songs are as curious as the 
music. They are marked by an oriental gorgeous- 
ness of imagery, which sometimes approximates to 
poetical genius and oftener descends to mere non- 
sense. As originally they were only preserved 
orally, they are replete with repetition. In most of 
them the first strain is of the nature of a chorus or 
refrain, which is to be sung after each verse, and 
the return to this chorus should be made without 
breaking the time. 

We give a few specimens of this strange religious 
poetry—this quaint hymnology of an ignorant, un- 
cultivated, yet pious and devotional race. The most 
noticeable is ‘* Go down, Moses,” a song which is 
not without historical interest, as it expresses the 
yearnings of the Southern slaves for freedom and 
their half-formed hopes of emancipation :— 

When Israel was in Egypt’s land, 
Let my people go; 

Oppressed so hard they could not stand, 
Let my people go, 

Go down, Moses, way down in Egypt’s land, 

Tell ole Pharaoh, let my people go. 

Thus saith the Lord, bold Moses said, 
Let my people go ; 

If not I'll smite your first-born dead, 
Let my people go, 

Go down, Moses, etc. 

We need not always weep and moan, 
Let my people go ; 

And wear these slavery chains forlorn, 
Let my people go. 


A very curious musical effect is made in “ Roll, 





flat seventh, The words begin thus i— 


Roll, Jordan, roll, 
Roll, Jordan, roll, 
I want to go to Heaven when I die, 
To hear Jordan roll ; 
Oh brothers you ought t’ have been there, 
Yes, my Lord, 
A sitting in the Kingdom. 
To hear Jordan roll. 
Chorus.—Roll, Jordan, roll, 


“‘ Swing low, sweet chariot ” tells how the singer 
hears a band of angels coming after him, to carry 
him over Jordan. Of ‘Sweet Canaan” it js 
said:—‘‘ My mother used to tell how the coloured 
people expected to be free some day; and how, one 
night, a great many of them met together in a cabin, 
and tied little budgets on their backs, as though they 
were going off somewhere, and prayed, and cried, 
and shook hands, and sung this song.” 

The most difficult of all for any one sayo a 
Southern negro to sing—difficult on account of its 
incomprehensible rhythm—is this: 


Didn't my Lord deliver Daniel, d'liver Daniel, 
d’liver Daniel, 
Didn’t my Lord d’liver Daniel, and why not a 
every man? 
He deliver’d Daniel from the lion’s den, 
Jonah from the belly of the whale, 
And the Hebrew children from the fiery furnace, 
And why not every man? 
Didn’t my Lord deliver Daniel, d’liver Daniel, 
d’liver Daniel, 
Didn’t my Lord deliver Daniel, and not a every man? 
2 The moon run down in a purple stream, 
The sun forbear to shine, 
And every star disappear, 
King Jesus shall be mine. 
Chorus.—Didn’t my Lord, ete. 


Here are a few other specimens :— 


1, Dust, dust and ashes fly over on my grave, 
Dust, dust and ashes fly over on my grave, 
Dust, dust and ashes fly over on my grave, 
And de Lord will bear my spirit home, 
And de Lord will bear my spirit home. 
Dey crucified my Saviour and nailed him to 
the cross. 
3. Oh, Joseph begged his body and laid it in the 
tomb. 
4. De cold grave could not hold him, nor death's 
cold iron band. 
5. He rose, he rose, he rose from the dead. 
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. I’m a gwine to jine the great ’sociation. 

I don’t care where you bury my body. 

. You may bury it in Egypt’s garden. 

I’m a gwine to climb up Jacob’s ladder. 

I’m a gwine to climb up higher and higher. 
I’m a gwine to tell God bout my crosses. 

. I'm a gwine to tell Him how you served me. 
Chorus.—after each verse, t 
Den my little soul gwine to shine, shine, 
Den my little soul gwine to shine, Lord! 


neg Pere 





Chorus—Oh Hallelujah ! Oh Hallelujah! Oh Halle- 
lujah, Lord! 
Who'll jine the Union ? 
1. I come dis night to sing and pray 
To drive ol’ Satan clean away. 
2. When de Christian pray de devil run, 
And leaves de field to Zion’s son. _ 
8. The heavenly land so bright and fair, 
A very few that enters there. 
4, If you want to catch the heavenly breeze 
Go down in the valley on your kness. __ 
5. Go bend your knees right smooth with de 
ground, 
Pray to de Lord to turn you round. 
If you want to make ol’ Satan run, 
Mount and shoot your Gospel gun. 
7. Imet ol’ Satan at the end o’ de lane; 
I took ‘im, and I whaled ‘im with the Gospel 


cane. 
8. Ol’ Satan made a grab at me; . 
He missed my soul an’ caught my sins, . 
9. What make de Christians stomp their feet’ 
De love of God does run so sweet. 
10. Oh, shout my sister! you are free, 
For Christ have bought your liberty. 
11. He gave me the light and set me free, 
And gave me all my liberty. 
12. How I'll go about from do’ to do’, 
And praise my God wherever I go. 


It has been remarked that the folk-songs of 
an oppressed people are usually in a minor key. 
This is a case with a majority of the religious 
ballads of the Southern slaves. It is the same W? 


= 


Jordan, roll” by the unexpected introduction of | the popular songs of the Russians, a vast proportion 
of whom were seris, until their emancipation was 
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decreed by the present emperor. The recurring 
yefrain is characteristic of both; so that it is easy 
to draw a resemblance between the melancholy 
gadness of the folk-songs heard on the flat, bleak 
shores of the Volga or the Dnieper, and those 
plaintive strains which are surg in the pine woods 
of Virginia, or among the cotton fields of Alabama. 
But in both eases it is not probable that this music 
will outlast many generations. With advancing 
civilization and the penetrating effects of political 
liberty, this curious traditional music will gradually 
disappear. A higher civilization, while it may 
offer nothing so wildly pathetic, - will demand a 
higher class of even popular art. Already there are 
those among the more educated classes of coloured 
people who think that these weird plantation songs 
should be allowed to drop into obscurity and oblivion. 
In their view they only recall the dark days of the 
barbarism of slavery, and in the new light that is 
breaking over the hills of the South, they should be 
forgotten—dropped with the shackles, with the 
ignorance, with the despair which s0 few years ago 
marked the condition of the blacks, and from which 
there seemed for them no hope of rescue. 





PASSION-MUSIC IN PASSION WEEK. 





From whatever cause originating, a strong popu- 
lar taste has set in for the music of Bach. At the 
present moment Bach is the fancy, the rage in 
society—a fashion set afoot last year by the per- 
formance of his music in Westminster Abbey, and 
since then acquiring daily growth and expansion. 
How far this taste is inspired by knowledge and 
appreciation, or how far it is the offspring of an 
amiable hypocrisy like most of the artistic and 
scientific hobbies of society, it. would be bootless to 
inquire: all we can do is to note the phenomenon 
and to hope the fact may be turned to the best ad- 
vantage. This week there has been a seasonable 
run on Bach, whose Passion-music is specially 
appropriate to the solemnities of Holy Week. The 
Matthew-Passion has been performed in two areas— 
the Albert Halland St. Paul’s Cathedral: in the 
former on Monday, Tuesday, last night and to-night, 
in the latter on Tuesday evening only. The perform- 
ances at the Albert Hall, which take place under the 
auspices of the Choral Society named after that build- 
ing, are interesting by reason of the energy of Mr. 
Barnby, who has turned the audience into a quasi- 
congregation that take part in the chorales. Books 
of the words and musical notes are supplied 
to visitors at a nominal charge; brass instruments 
ard stationed at various points throughout the 
building to keep up the pitch; the conductor faces 
round and leads the audience ; and the assemblage, 
thus encouraged, rise and sing. At first not by any 
means unanimously or heartily, but with a shy fear 
of opening their mouths in such a place. Presently 
confidence comes, and after one or two numbers 
have been slurred through timidly, the rest are taken 
with something like effect. Anyway the notion is 
an admirable one, and it wants but a little strenuous 
effort to overcome the bashfulness of a British 
audience. By the time the melodies are slightly 
more familiar, the effect of ensemble will be really 
great. At present this universal singing is neces- 
sarily rough, but it is much to get a huge audience 
to sing at all, elsewhere than in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
tabernacle. Even as it is, these chorales formed 
the most effective features of the performance. The 
solos, however, were rendered with all due care and 
taste by Mesdames Otto-Alvsleben and Patey, Mr. 
Cummings, Signor Foli, and Mr. Thurley Beale, and 
the first lady distinguished herself in the air ‘ For 
love my Saviour suffered,” while Mdme. Patey in the 
beautiful air “‘ See the Saviour” and Mr. Cammings 
in the various recitatives sustained the credit of the 
Performance. The violin obbligato of Herr Straus 
in the contralto air “‘ Have mercy on me” was one 
of the most enjoyable incidents of the evening. Mr, 
Barnby conducted, and Mr. W. 8. Hoyte presided at 
the organ. On Saturday these Albert Hall musical 
observances will be varied by the performance of 
the “ Messiah.” 

The announcement of the same music at St. Paul's 
Cathedral on Tuesday filled every seat beneath the 





dome and those extending along nave and aisle, and 
left many standing and kneeling in default of any 
resting place, long before the performance began. 
The doors of St. Paul’s were open at six o'clock, and 
by half-past the whole of the vast area was full, so 
full that no more could be admitted. The arrange- 
ments were excellent. The chairs were unnumbered, 
but as only sufficient tickets had been issued to fill 
them there was no difficulty in obtaining seats even 
by the last comers. The choir was extremely strong, 
and the basses and tenors occupied rows of seats in 
a line with the stalls, but extending under the dome. 
Here the lectern was placed, and behind it stood the 
conductor, looking down through the long rows of 
choristers to the altar. The choristers, who stood 
eight deep on either side of him, were, like the 
regular choir, in white surplices. Between them 
and the stalls were the instrumentalists, a very 
strong body, also in surplices. The service com- 
menced with the singing of the “ Miserere” the 
people all kneeling, after which began Bach’s “ Pas- 
sion according to St. Matthew.” It was a grand 
performance—more impressive perhaps for the sur- 
rounding accompaniments—the place, the multitude, 
the demeanour of the crowd, the solemn spirit per- 
vading all—than for the music itself. Indeed 
critically speaking, some of the chorales were by no 
means rendered with technical correctness: there 
was an occasional lack of precision and clearness. 
But the circumstance of the whole was magnificent. 
The great dome surrounded by innumerable gas-jets, 
the brilliancy of light along the aisles and purity of 
colour in the white-robed singers, the glorious bursts 
of song as the silver trumpets rang out and the big 
organ pealed, and the alternating intervals of solemn 
silence while the ten thousand sank on their knees 
in prayer, made up such an experience as has not 
often been known in Protestant England, and would 
once have been impossible. No sermon was preached, 
to mar the intellectual result with anticlimacteric 
droning. The music and the scene were themselves 
the most eloquent sermon possible. At about ten 
o’clock the blessing was pronounced and the congre- 
gation departed. Dr. Stainer conducted, Mr. Cooper 
was assistant organist, Mr. Wynn was bass, Mr. 
Gedge tenor, and Dr. Simpson intoner. The words 
used were translated and adapted by Miss H John- 
stone, and a large proportion of the congregation 
followed the music, book in hand, for the authorities 
had wisely supplied the people with books so that 
they knew when to rise and when to kneel, and 
admirable uniformity was thus ensured. 








HERR PAUER’S LECTURES. 





The third and concluding lecture of Herr Pauer’s 
series was delivered at Exeter Hall to a larger 
audience that had gathered to his previous discourses. 
The lecture of the evening dealt with oratorio in its 
perfected form, to which it was moulded by Bach and 
finished by Handel, upon the model handed down 
by Giacomo Carissimi. The form which oratorio 
assumed under the hands of Mendelssohn scarcely 
differed from that of Bach, while it vies with the 
creations of the master mind, G. F. Handel; Haydn 
displayed the widest divergencefrom the beaten track, 
since the prevading taste for the Italian school of 
music succeeding the time of Bach and Handel 
undoubtedly influenced his style, which, moreover, 
simple, flowing, and every varying, had more affinity 
to the luxurious Italian than the sterner and more 
restricted German school. A_ selection from J. 
Sebastian Bach’s Christmas Oratorio was the first 
illustration of the fully developed sacred lyrical 
drama, and was contrasted with Handel's first 
oratorio, ‘‘ Esther.” The latter was first publicly 
performed at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, on May 
the 2nd, 1732—when Signora Strada, Signora Bertolli, 
Signor Montagnana, Signor Senesino were the vocal- 
ists. Another effective excerpt was taken from 
Handel’s last sacred work, ‘‘ Susannah,” which he 
composed at the advanced age of sixty-three, in the 
same year that he produced Solomon (1748). A noble 
chorus from Mendelssohn’s unfinished oratorio 
“ Christus”? exhibited a later development of this 
branch of sacred music. 


The lecture was listened to 


and Sidney Smith, and Miss Banks, Mr. Montem 
Smith and Mr. Chaplin Henry, effectively sustained 
the vocal solos ; the chorus however was inclined to 
straggle. Mr. Smytheson conducted, Mr. Willing 
accompanied on the organ, and Herr Pauer presided 
at the piano-forte. These lectures, we learn, are 
likely to be issued in printed form. 








Minay, April 4th, 1873. 

On Sunday evening the Scala was densely packed 
to witness the seventh representation of ‘ Lohen- 
grin.” The Wagnerites and the anti-Wagnerites 
mustered in all their strength, but being a popular 
night the general public was more numerous than 
the representatives of either party, if not of both. 
The ill-fated opera dragged its weary length along 
during the first two acts as it has always done, that 
is to say, amidst the vehement hisses of the opposi- 
tion, the determined and perhaps génuine applause 
of the Futurists, while the impartial part of the 
audience made no sign. However, on the com- 
mencement of the third act it became evident that 
the public could not repress itself any longer. A 
feeble attempt at applause was hushed down in the 
sternest and most decided manner. Not profiting 
by this manifestation the Wagnerites evviva'd, 
bravo’d, beat their hands and feet, and made their 
last attempt to obtain a fictitious success for the 
unfortunate opera. Butuselessly. A perfect hurri- 
cane of hissing, howling, screaming, and whistling 
broke out instantly, while hundreds of sténtotian 
throats cried “ Basta, basta-a-a-a-a-a-ah!!!"  “* Gite 
il ripario!” (Enough, enough. Down with the 
curtain.) The storm was of brief duration, and 
resulted in the opera coming to an abrupt close. 
The Wagnerites were completely routed, and their 
cause must slumber for some years in Milan. Their 
attempt to foist the music of the future upon the 
Milanese public was a most determined and des- 
perate one. Free tickets were most liberally distri- 
buted, but in a good many cases the recipients of 
these tickets freely showed their disapproval. One 
evening when a strong opposition was expected 
tickets were distributed amongst the students of 
the Conservatory of Musio, by means of certain of 
the directors of that institution who are strong 
partisans of the music of the future. Accordingly 
the youths and maidens so privileged betook them- 
selves to the theatre. But, alas! for the ingratitude 
of human nature, these young persons were the 
loudest in their expressions of disapproval. Some 
of them, not content with the natural means of ex- 
pressing disapproval, drew forth their ponderous 
door-keys, and by the shrillness and power of their 
whistling showed how energetic was their disappro- 
val of Wagnerism. The fact is, the poor young 
people were afraid that they would have to study 
“Lohengrin” if it were successful. Hence their 
superhuman efforts to put it down for ever. 

On Tuesday evening ‘ Ballo in Maschera” was 
repeated, and on Wednesday “ Ruy Blas” was per- 
formed, the executors of which latter, especially 
Mdme. Krams and M. Maurel, were enthusiastically 
applauded. For to-morrow is announced the new 
opera of Sig. Perelli, Viola Pisani,” of which good 
things are said. 

On the same evening in which ‘‘ Lohengrin” wa 
hissed off the stage at the Scala, * La Jonnambula” 
had a very moderate success at the Commedia, on 
account of a most indifferent rendering of this 
charming work, while at the San Carlo of Naples. 
Verdi’s *‘ Aida” was given for the first time, and 
had a perfectly colossal triumph. The maestro, 
who was present, was called before the curtain alone 
and in company with the artists no less than thirty- 
eight times. 


———— 





Mopar. pz Stviené on Inn Locx.—Continued ill 
luck provokes and offends. We hate thus to be 
mocked by Fortnne. The advantage others haye 
over us is humiliating, though it be only a trifle. 
My love, Nicole expresses that so well. I hate 
Fortune, and am well convinced that she is blind to 
treat you in euch a fashion. If she had but one eye, 








with attentiye interest. 


Mesdames Marion Severn 


you would not be so unlucky.—‘t Mdme. de Sévigné,” 
by the Comtesse de Puliga. 
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FRANCE. 


Pants, April 8th. 

From one cause and another—principally from an 
indefinable fear of the future in men’s minds—Paris 
is at the present moment exceedingly dull. Tae 
only novelty is the very broad piece at the Bouffes, 
** La Rosiére d'Ici,” in which the difficulties which 
beset the path of Rosiéres are set forth with great 
minuteness and suggestiveness by Mdlle. Judic. 
For a parallel to what is acted and sung at the 
Bouffes every night we must go back to Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. Some of the songs were 
80 very suggestive that the censorship cut them up ; 
but in order that the public should be able to form 
an opinion upon the subject, these objectionable 
ditties have been printed in full in most of the 
papers. In the character of a dairymaid, the 
diva Judic betakes herself to the style of the whilom 
diva Theresa. She sings a military song with 
trumpet accompaniment and imitations of the sound 
of horses’ hoofs ; then a rustie ballad with the sing- 
ing of turtle-doves. A drinking song follows, in 
which the effects of intoxication upon a female are 
shown; and finally this charming lady receives a 
treble encore of a ditty about the delight of ‘riding 
on a donkey,” with a braying accompaniment. The 
libretto of this vulgar piece is pure trash, and its 
chief attraction lies in the obstacles thrown in its 
way by the Censors. 

** Les Crochets du Ptre Martin” of MM. Grangé 
and Cormon (the original of ‘‘ The Porter's Knot"’) 
has been given at the Ambigu-Comique. M. Paulin 
Ménier obtaining considerable success in the réle of 
Pere Martin. It is said that the performance of M. 
Ménier in this character has recommended him to 
the notice of MM. Ritt and Larochelle for Triboulet, 
the one réle still unassigned in the cast of “ Le Roi 
s'Amuse,"’ with which the new ThéAtre dela Porte 
Saint-Martin will re-open. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On Thursday last Gounod’s “ Faust” was given 
in English, the part of Faust being undertaken by 
Mr. Maas, who, it will be remembered, made a 
favourable impression in “ Babil and Bijou” at 
Covent Garden. That Mr. Maas is quite equal to 
this arduous role it would be premature to insist : 
the performance must be rather regarded as an 
educational one. With practice Mr. Maas is likely 
one day to take up a useful position among English 
tenors. The same as regards the part of Margaret 
may be said of Miss Blanche Cole, the character 
demanding an amount of dramatic expression not in 
the range of our light soprani of the English stage. 
Mr. Federici was a fair Valentine, and Mrs. Aynsley 
Cook a good Martha. 

A feature of attraction to all interested in politics 
and the fine arts is now to be found at the Crystal 
Palace in an exhibition of pictures and drawings by 
Mr. Basil Wereshagin, a Russian painter, illustra- 
tive of the warfare between the Russian troops and 
the nomadic tribes in Central Asia during the 
years 1868-70. Apart from the fact that these 
paintings represent the possible style of fighting in 
the Khivan Expedition, they possess great individual 
merit as works of art; added to which is the addi- 
tional spice of attraction borne in the fact that the 
artist—a volunteer in the Russian forces—was 
presont on each occasion which he depicts upon the 
canvas, and his sketches were taken upon the spot. 
The pictures are exhibited in the private saloon of 
the Picture Gallery, and no additional charge is made 
for admission. 





A frightful occurrence is reported by a Nantes 
journal, the Phare dela Loire. ‘Two rival companies 
of strolling players, attending a fair at Oulmes, in 
La Vendée, got to fighting. They drew revolvers, 
and, according to the report, seven men fell dead on 
the spot, and two died subsequently of their wounds. 





Bartisa Cottees or Hravrn, Euston Roapv, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines" engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a ved ee to counterfeit which is felony. 
February 1872. Signed, Monison & Co, 


REVIEWS. 





Kenelm Chillingly ; his Adventures and Opinions. 
By the Author of the Caxtons. Three vols. 
London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1873. 

If Lord Lytton’s last book is not his best, it is at 
any rate admirable in all the features of the Bulwer 
series of novels. Wit, fancy, philosophy, poetry, 
and a half-sad but tolerant humour meet in its 
pages; and though the story is barren of exciting 
interest and is removed from sensationalism to the 
furthest possible extent, the construction is so 
artistic and the narration is so facile that a charm 
dwells in every chapter, and only with regret is the 
last page reached. The hand of the cunning master 
of fiction is visible throughout, and of that cunning 
there is evidence of no perceptible decline. Much 
of the humour which infuses ‘‘ The Caxtons” is 
found duplicated in ‘‘ Kenelm Chillingly,” as well 
as those mystic speculations and poetic reveries 
which mark the more romantic of the author's 
works. The history of Kenelm Chillingly dates from 
the birth of that hero. We are introduced to a 
family council ;—his father, Sir Peter, a reflective 
and discursive philosopher of the type of Austin 
Caxton, whose paternity is unexpected, since he has 
been married fourteen years without offspring; the 
mother, Lady Chillingly; his uncle, who is a 
parson; and two family connections, Chillingly 
Gordon and Chillingly Mivers, the first a political 
adventurer, the second a brilliant superfine reviewer, 
and editor of the Londoner. His portrait is sketched 
in a graphic page. ‘He was a bachelor, now about 
the age of thirty-five. He was eminent for a 
supreme, well-bred contempt for everybody and 
everything. He was the originator and chief pro- 
prietor of a public journal called the Londoner, 
which had lately been set up on that principle of 
contempt, and, we need not say, was exceedingly 
popular with those leading members of the com- 
munity who admire nobody and believe in nothing. 
Mr. Chillingly Mivers was regarded by himself and 
by others as a man who might have achieved the 
highest success in any branch of literature, if he 
had deigned to exhibit his talents therein. But he 
did not so deign, and therefore he had full right to 
imply that if he had written an epic, a drama, a 
novel, a history, a metaphysical treatise, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Hume, Berkeley would 
have been nowhere. He held greatly to the dignity 
of the anonymous; and even in the journal which 
he originated, nobody could ever ascertain what he 
wrote. But, at all events, Mr. Chillingly Mivers 
was what Mr. Chillingly Gordon was not—viz., a 
very clever man, and by no means an unpleasant 
one in general society.” 

The family conclave is to fix a choice of the baby's 
name, baby-hero being then in the nameless stage. 
Sir Peter decides for Kenelm, which was the name 
of an ancestor. For Sir Peter holds that the choice 
of a good Christian name is more important for 
baronets than for peers or commoners. ‘In the 
case of a peer, his Christian name fused in his titu- 
lar designation disappears. In thecase of a mister, 
if his baptismal be cacophonous or provocative of 
ridicule, he need not ostentatiously parade it; he 
may drop it altogether on his visiting cards, and 
may be imprinted as Mr. Jones, instead of Mr, 
Ebenezer Jones.” So ‘“‘Kenelm” is chosen, and 
Kenelm grows apace, and waxes wonderfully clever. 
At eight years old he perplexes his mother with 
metaphysical questions. His parents send him to 
school where he distinguishes himself by thrashing 
the bully, haying taken his uncle into his confidence 
about the manner of doing so. For the bully has 
previously thrashed Kenelm, and the young gentle- 
man is sore disquieted thereat. So he betakes 
himself to his uncle the parson, a muscular Christian 
of the sound type. Parson John Chillingly hears 
gravely the circumstances of the “ mill,” and gives 
advice. 

‘‘T am very glad to hear you haye had the pluck 
to challenge him. Just let me see how you double 
your fist. Well, that’s not amiss. Now, put your- 
self into a fighting attitude, and hit out at me— 
hard—harder! Pooh! that will never do, You 
should make your blows as straight as an arrow. 





And that’s not the way to stand. Stop—so; well 


on your haunches—weight on tho left leg—good { 
Now put on these gloves, and I will give you a 
lesson in boxing.” Five minutes afterwards Mrs 

John Chillingly, entering the room to summon her 
husband to breakfast, stood astounded to gee him 
with his coat off, aud parrying the blows of Kenelm 

who flew at him like a young tiger. The good 
pastor at that moment might certainly haye appeared 
a fine type of muscular Christianity, but not of that 
kind of Christianity out of which one makes Arch. 
bishops of Canterbury. ‘Good gracious me!” 
faltered Mrs. John Chillingly; and then wife-like 

flying to the protection of her husband, she seized 
Kenelm by the shoulders, and gave him a good 
shaking. The parson, who was sadly out of breath 

was not displeased at the interruption, but took 
that opportunity to put on his coat, and said 
‘* We'll begin again to-morrow. Now come to break. 
fast.”” But during breakfast Kenelm’s face still be- 
trayed dejection, and he talked little and ato legs, 
As soon as the meal was over, he drew the parson 
into the garden, and said, ‘‘ I have been thinking, sir, 
that perhaps it is not fair to Butt that I should be 
taking these lessons ; and if it is not fair, I'd rather 
not ” “Give me your hand, my boy!” cried 
the parson, transported. ‘ The name of Kenelm ig 
not thrown away upon you. The natural desire of 
man in his attribute of fighting animal (an attribute 
in which I believe he excels all other animated 
beings, except a quail and a gamecock), is to beat 
his adversary. But the natural desire of that cul- 
mination of man which we call gentleman is to beat 
his adversary fairly. A gentleman would rather be 
beaten fairly than beat unfairly. Is that not your 
plight?” ‘ Yes,” said Kenelm firmly; and then, 
beginning to philosophise, he added,—“ And it 
stands to reason ; because if I beat a fellow unfairly, 
I don’t really beat him at all.” ‘‘ Excellent! But 
suppose that you and another boy come to examin- 
ation upon Cesar’s ‘ Commentaries’ or the multi- 
plication table, and the other boy is cleverer than 
you, but you have taken the trouble to learn the 
subject and he has not; should you say you beat 
him unfairly?’ Kenelm meditated a moment, and 
then said, decidedly, ‘‘No.”’ ‘‘ That which applies 
to the use of your brains applies usually to the use 
of your fists. Do you comprehend now?” “ Yes, 
sir; Ido now.” “In the time of your namesake, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, gentlemen wore swords, and 
they learned how to use them, because, in case of 
quarrel, they had to fight with them. Nobody, at 
least in England, fights with swords now. Itisa 
democratic age, and if you fight at all, you are 
reduced to fists; and if Kenelm Digby learned to 
fence, so Kenetm Chillingly must learn to box; and 
if a gentleman thrashes a drayman twice his size 
who has not learned to box, it is not unfair; it is 
but an exemplification of the truth, that knowledge 
is power. Come and take another lesson on boxing 
to-morrow.” 


But still Kenelm is doubtful in his own mind as to 
the moral propriety of his taking his old enemy at 
this advantage. He determines to sound bis father. 


‘“‘ Papa,” said Kenelm, ‘‘ how does one gentleman 
write to another gentleman with whom he has a 
quarrel, and he don’t want to make it up, but he has 
something to say about the quarrel which it is fair 
the other gentleman should know?” “I don't 
understand what you mean.” ‘ Well, just before I 
went to school I remember hearing you say that you 
had a quarrel with Lord Hautfort, and that he was 
an ass, and you would write and tell him so. When 
you wrote did you say, ‘You are an ass’? Is that 
the way one gentleman writes toanother?” ‘ Upon 
my honour, Kenelm, you ask very odd questions, and 
you cannot learn too early this fact, that irony 18 to 
the high-bred what Billingsgate is to the vulgar; 
and when one gentleman thinks another gentleman 
an ass, he does not say it point-blank—he implies it 
in the politest terms he can invent. Lord Hautfort 
denies my right of free warren over a trout-stream 
that runs through his lands. I don’t care a rush 
about the trout-stream, but there is no doubt of my 
right to fish in it. He was an ass to raise the 
question; for, if he had not, I should not have 
exercised the right. As he did raise the question, I 
was obliged to catch his trout.” ‘And you wrote a 
letter to him?” “Yes.” ‘ How did you write, papa? 
What did you say?” ‘Something like this:— Sir 
Peter Chillingly presents his compliments to Lord 
Hautfort, and thinks it fair to his lordship to An 
that he has taken the best legal advice with reg 
to his rights of free warren, and trusts to be forgiven 
if he presumes to suggest that Lord Hautfort might 
do well to consult his own lawyer before he decides 
on disputing them.” ‘Thank you, papa. I Bee. 
That evening Kenelm wrote the following letter :— 
“Mr Chillingly presents his compliments to Mr. 
Butt, and thinks it fair to Mr. Butt to say that he 18 
taking lessons in boxing, and trusts to be forgiven | 
he presumes to suggest that Mr. Butt might do bs 
to take lessons himself before fighting with this 
Chillingly next half.” In due course he 
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answer :—‘ You are an insolent little fool, and T'll 
thrash you within an inch of your life—-Robert 
Butt.” After the receipt of that polite epistle, 
Kenelm Chillingly’s scruples vanished, and he took 
daily lessons in muscular Christianity. 


He goes back to school, thrashes Master Butt 
successfully, and writes to his uncle the cheering 
news :—“ Dear Sir, I have licked Butt. Knowledge is 
power.—Your affectionate Kenelm.” 

In course of time as Kenelm grows up, his father 
is puzzled what to do with him. Another family 
council is held, and différent recommendations are 
proached. At length Kenelm is sent to London, 
where he falls in with people who profess the 
newest surface-views of political and social economy, 
who worship “ this wondrous age ” and cherish con- 
tempt for all eras save their own and all peoples 
except themselves. In such society Kenelm becomes 
indoctrinated with the “new ideas,” and -rapidly 
develops into a prig. He has imbibed the stiffest 
and most uncompromising notions, and horrifies his 
father and his father’s tenantry, on the occasion of 
his coming of age, by a speech in which he re- 
pudiates all affectionate relations between landlord 
and tenants, and propounds heartless economic 
theories, ending by informing his hearers that he 
considers his father a bad landlord who lets personal 
consideration for the farmers override his efforts to 
“ produce the maximum of corn to the consumer.” 
After this, there is nothing for it but to send Mr. 
Kenelm into the world and try the effect of travel 
upon him. He starts, to see the world; but how 
deep-seated is his priggishness at this stage of his 
youth, may be estimated from his first letter. 


My very dear Father,—Obedient to your desire, I 
depart in search of real life and real persons, or of 
the best imitations of them. Forgive me, I beseech 

ou, if 1 commence that search in my own way. I 
ot seen enough of ladies and gentlemen for the 
present; they must be all very much alike in every 

art of the world. You desired me to be amused. 
go to try if that be possible. Ladies and gentle- 
men are not amusing; the more ladylike or gentle- 
manlike they are the more insipid I find them. My 
dear father, I goin quest of adventure like Amadis 
of Gaul, like Don Quixote, like Gil Blas, like 

Roderick Random—like, in short, the only real 
people seeking real life—the people who never 
existed except in books. I go on foot, I go alone. 
I have provided myself with a larger amount of 
money than I ought to spend, because every man 
must buy experience, and the first fees are heavy. 
In fact, I have put fifty pounds into my pocket-book, 
and into my purse five sovereigns and seventeen 
shillings. This sum ought to last me a year, but I 
dare say inexperience will do me out of it in a month, 
80 we will count it as nothing. Since you have 
asked me to fix my own allowance, I will beg you 
kindly to commence it this day in advance by an 
order to your banker to cash my cheques to the 
amount of five pounds, and to the same amount 
monthly, viz., at the rate of sixty pounds a year. 
With that sum I can’t starve, and if I want more it 
may be amusing to work for it. Pray don’t send 
after me, or institute inquiries, or disturb the house- 
hold and set all the neighbourhood talking by any 
mention either of my project, or of your surprise at 
it. I will not fail to write to you from time to time. 


I expect to be absent a year or eighteen months. If longer than weunl. 
I prolong my travels it shall be in the way you pro- s 
sed. I will then take my place in polite society, | The Linda Waltz. 
call upon you to pay all expenses, and fib on my own 
account to any extent required by that world of 
fiction which is peopled by illusions and governed 
ams. Heayen bless you, my dear father, and |. ted titl 

be quite sure that if I get into any trouble requiring | Uustrated title-page. 
As yet I have no 


other friend on earth, and with prudence and good | « 7 If thou wilt, remember.” Song. Words by Crnts- 
luck I may escape the infliction of any other friend. 


Po 


a friend it is to you I 1 turn. 


—Yours affectionately, Kmneum. 


: For two volumes Kenelm continues his wander- settings of the same words, and has the advantage 
ings, and falls in with many adventures impossible | of a taking and appropriate melody, simply arranged. 
here to relate. These adventures make up a dis-| Its sadness will not injure its popularity. 


cursive story, or rather form a series of incidents 
told with all the charm of the great novelist 


Though indolent, phlegmatic, cynical, and disposed 
to be preachy to the last, Kenelm avails himself of 
many opportunities to do good in the world, to right 
the wrong and cheer the downcast ; and at last the 


influence of love comes to rejuvenate his spiri 


Sereness, and to convince him of the brightnesg| implied depreciation of every one else. The one 
and hopefulness in the world. Under this influence | before us is quite up to an average in this respect, 
he is gradually emancipated; and the portrayal of)and it has good bold air, and chorus subjoined. 
the love und the object of it is most poetically) No doubt it will go well after dinner. 





effected. Lily Mordaunt is a beantiful creation, 
offspring of the author's dreamiest fancies, and her 
connection with the story occupies its most attrac- 
tive chapters. Kenelm is not fortunate in this love 
affair in the manner prefaced by the novelist ; but 
he derives a solid though indirect good; it opens 
his eyes to his own spiritual narrowness and 
enables him to see his faults in time to check them. 
One of his latest speeches strikes the keynote of the 
change that is operating in him. ‘I was telling 
myself,” he says, “that the time had come to 
replace the old Kenelm with the new ideas, by a 
new Kenelm with the ideas of old. Ah! perhaps 
we must, at whatever cost to ourselves, go through 
the romance of life before we clearly detect what is 
grand in its realities. I can no longer lament that 
I stand estranged from the objects and pursuits of 
my race. Ihave learnt how much I have with them 
in common. I have known love; I have known 
sorrow.” These words are among the last which 
remove Kenelm from our gaze. He has not married 
the woman he loves nor yet the woman who loves 
him; and so far his destiny is incomplete as the 
destinies of most real men and women are. The 
story in fact is not a rounded story; but the value 
of it is found on the wayside, during its progress. 
It introduces us to pleasant scenes, to noble men 
and women; it entertains us with keen and profit- 
able disquisitions on the life, the teachings, and the 
errors of the time ; it invigorates us with its strong 
sense and sparkling humour, and charms us with 
descriptions as dainty as any of those with which 
the departed genius has enriched the stores of 
fiction. 





(J. B. Onamer & Co.] 

Lieber Augustin. Théme. Transcrit pour le piano, 
par J. Toropore TREKELL. 

This well-known and well-worn old favourite has 
been brilliantly arranged by Mr. Trekell to do duty 
as a show piece, for which his transcription has all 
the usual requisites, with the addition of a very com- 
mendable regard to brevity. It is cleverly done, and 
is not too exigeant on the performer, who is more- 
over assisted by all necessary indications of the 
fingering. It is good, moreover, as a study for light 
and facile touch, and for obtaining a ready command 
of the keyboard. 

Les Vendangeurs. Valse. Introduced in Offenbach’s 
opera bouffe of ‘‘ The Bohemians.” Composed by 
J. E. MaLuanparne. 

This waltz is always greatly applauded when played 
at the Opera Comique, and this fact combined with 
its own merits will ensure it an extended and lasting 
popularity. Itis written on the prevalent English 
model, has good melodies, and is easy of execution. 





The Ivor Waltz. Composed and arranged by 
Frevertox Rarrnay, late of H.M.S. Galatea. 
Good of its class, melodious, and well arranged. 

The introduction is more elaborate and somewhat 





By OC. H. R. Marniorr. 

Mr. Marriott seems to be always successful in his 
dance music, and the present waltz is no exception 
to the general rule. It has an exceedingly pretty 





TINA Rosettr. Music by Arice Many Smrre. 
Miss Smith’s song is less lugubrions than other 


Key ©, 
,| common time, compass ten notes, C to E. 
“ Where hath Scotland found her fame?” National 
Song. Written by Axpnew Park. Composed by 
Joun Futcuen. 
A “National Song” in the present day seems to 
-| mean a song of self-glorification, and consequently 
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(Lamporn Coocx.] 

“Oh, Come again, sweet Love, in May.” Duet. The 
Words by Mrs. M. A. Bangs. Music by Berrnoup 
Tours. 

Mr. B. Tours has set the pretty verses entrusted to 
him with much success, albeit the means used are of 
the simplest. The melody is accompanied by tho 
usual progression of thirds and sixths, and a light 
and easy arpeggio for the pianoforte. It will please 
in the drawing-room, and requires little getting up. 





[C. Lonspa.e.] 

“The First Rose of Summer.” Song. Words by 
Artur Marraison, Music by Cesarz Vascurrrt. 
An elegant and taking little melody is fitly married 
to Mr. Matthison’s tasteful verse. In both there is 
an absence of pretension, and the song goes briskly 
and pleasantly to the end. The key is F, common 
time, compass ten notes, D to F. 








[Merzter & Co.} 
“ Sad Heart, O take thy rest. Song. 
Viren GABRIEL. 

This is a pretty ad captandum air, in Miss Gabriel's 
Cantata “ Evangeline,” with little originality, but 
likely to please from its familiar waltz movement, 
simple phrases, and effective coda. It is certainly 
written for the many, not for the critics, and will 
probably attain its end. Key A flat, B to G, thirteen 
notes, the compass. 


Composed by 


‘““O Star of Love.” Duet Serenade, 
H. B. Farnie, and 
Bohemians.” 

If Mr. Farnie has survived the savage personal 
attack of the Standard critic, apropos of the pro- 
duction of “ Fleur-de-Lys,"’ we trast he may find 
time to “introduce’’ more pieces of the calibre of 
“© Star of Love.” It is exceedingly taking, quite 
unpretentious, and sparkles with naiveté throughout. 
The audience have but one- thing to regret —its 
brevity, and this of all faults is the most venial 
and the easiest rectified. 

“In the Hour of Meeting.” Song in the Cantata 
“« Evangeline.” Composed by Vinarnta Gaprien. 
There is more appearance of effort in this quasi 
scena, than the result attained authorises; the 
changes of key and time savouring rather of affecta- 
tion than appearing to arise from necessity. On 
the whole the effect is certainly pleasing, and a good 
singer may gain no little success by careful and 
energetic interpretation. The key is A, practically 
common-time, the voice having a range of twelve 
notes, C to G. 


Written by 
introduced in ‘ The 





DRURY LANE RENTERS. 





A special meeting of tho renters and proprietors 
of Drury Lane Theatre and their nominees was held 
on Tuesday in the saloon of the theatre, to consider 
a proposal made by Mr. Mapleson for their accom- 
modation during the forthcoming opera season. 
The chair was taken by Captain Sharpe. 

The accommodation offered this year is similar to 
that with which the renters have been provided in 
past operatic seasons. Mr. Mapleson agrees to 
retain for their exclusive use the front row of stalls 
(consisting of 24 seats), 83 seats in dress circle, 16 
seats in the second row, and 17 in the third row. 
He also agrees to give them an ivory pass enabling 
them to go from one part of the house to any other. 
In all cases the rules and regulations of the theatre 
as to dress, &c., to be observed. Civility on the 
part of the servants of the theatre to be insisted on. 

Sir George Armitage moved, and Mr. Bashford 
seconded, that the offer of Mr. Mapleson be accepted. 
—carried tnanimously. After a general conversa- 
tion, the Chairman moved that the thanks of the 
meeting be tendered to Mr. Chatterton, who had 
done so much to enhance the value of the property. 
As he said himself, he had doubled their dividends, 
and they were all glad he had obtained a renewal of 
his lease, for decidedly he was the best lessee that 

Drury Lane Theatre had had for many years. Mr. 
Francis Dovey seconded, and the motion was carried 








with acclamation. 
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M. Duvivier, the compoger of ‘‘ Deborah,” has 
arrived in London for the season. 





Duvernoy, the classical pianist of Paris, will leave 
the Conservatoire for London next week, in company 
with Vieuxtemps. 





Vieuxtemps is expected in London next week on 
a visit to Professor Ella, and to play at the Musical 
Union after Easter week. 





Mr. F. H. Cowen’s cantata, ** The Rose Maiden,” 
will be given at the Royal Albert Hall on Easter 
Monday, with first class artists. 





An original comedy by M. Charles Besancon, 
entitled “ Pas de Lettre,” has been given at Geneva, 
and has obtained a triumphant success. 

“ Andréa or Agnes,” Sardou’s latest novelty, is in 
its two first acts ‘an almost literal translation of 
‘* Kine Familie” by Mdme. Birch-Pfeiffer. 





Among the objects to be shown at the Vienna 
Exhibition is an invention by an Italian for stereo- 
graphing musical inspirations as they flow from the 
fingers of the player. 





Gustave Chouquet has published his History of 
Dramatic Music in France of some 450 pages. It 
is a work of research and reference, worthy of its 
respected author. 

Mdme. Nilsson has declined alucrative engagement 
at Brussels, in order to devote sufficient time to the 
study of the réle of Edith Plantagenet in Balfe’s 
posthumous opera ‘ Il Talismano.” 





The Liedertafel of Dusseldorf have hit upon a 
notable expedient for combining the dramatic with 
the sacred in oratorio, They are getting up a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul” illustrated 
with tableaux vivants. 





A purged repertory is that promised for a new 





name of “ Popular and Moral Theatre.” By natural 
inference the other theatres of Berlin are if popular 


not very moral, or such as are moral are not wholly 
popular. 





Master Harry Walker, a precocity aged eleven years 
pupil of Prof. Tewson, pianoforte medallist of the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, had the melan- 
choly honour of performing before his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales and her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, on Saturday evening, the 5th 
inst,, at the residence of the Right Hon. W. B 
Gladstone. Poor little victim! . 





The Menestrel says that ‘‘ Gounod’s Sundays are 
becoming the rendezvous of the French colony of 
Totherside "—if we may so translate the untrans. 
latable Outremanche. ‘Among the numbers of 
the faithful may be seen M. and Mdme. Carpeanx, 
The celebrated sculptor has just finished a superb 
bust of Gounod, and is projecting a statue of Song 
with the lineaments of Mrs. Weldon.” 





The “ Wandering Jew,” dramatised by Mr. 
Leopold Lewis, and to be produced on Saturday 
at the Adelphi, will cheerfully introduce us in the 
first act to the Arctic Regions. We fear however 
that the spectacle of the legendary Hebrew crossing 
from Kamschatka into Alaska by means of a rainbow 
spanning Behring’s Straits will, though described in 
the novel, not be portrayed on the stage. 





The opening of the Alexandra Palace, under happier 
auspices than have hitherto been vouchsafed, is fixed 
for the 24th of May, and among the attractions which 
are to be provided we notice that daily concerts under 
the direction of Mr. T. H. Weist Hill, and daily thea- 
trical performances under the superintendence of Mr, 
Milano, will occupy a prominent place. During the 
season we are promised flower shows, dog shows, a 


| horse show, firework displays, poultry shows, and a 


host of other good things too numerous to mention. 
A popular feature in the arrangements is that on 
Mondays sixpence only will be charged for admission 





Why should the title ‘Il Talismano” be chosen 
for the version of Balfe’s opera about to be pro- 
duced on the Italian stage? True, the libretto is 
founded upon Scott’s novel of ‘‘ The Talisman,” 
but there is no mention of any talisman in the 
stage-play, and indeed the talisman which Saladin 
brought to Richard plays but a trivial part in the 
original story. Still it exists in the story, whereas 
it does not exist in the opera; and Saladin himsel 
is transposed into an unimportant Emir. Mr. 
Arthur Matthison’s first notion for the opera, “ King 
Lionheart”? was a much better title ; so too was the 
“ Knight of the Leopard.” But ‘Il Talismano” is 
irrelevant and inappropriate. 





In New Orleans recently Rubinstein and 
Wieniawski attended the annual gathering of 4 
German quartet club. A correspondent of the 
Jewish Times writes that the “ club put on its best, 
and the hearty applause bestowed upon its efforts by 
the musical notabilities assembled must have been 
very flattering and encouraging to the amateur per- 
formers. Herr Rubinstein did not shine on this 
occasion as a musical genius, but he surprised the 
audience the more in the réle in which he did appear 
namely, as an orator. And he must be pronounced 
adecided success even in that. In response to two 
toasts offered to the health of the distinguished 
guests, he pointed in the most humorous manner to 
the civilizing influence of music.” 





The death of Carlo Patti is announced as having 
taken place at Cincinnati. His complaint was con- 
sumption. He belonged to the gifted family which 
has given so many fine artists to the world. The 
son of a prima donna, the brother of the sisters, 
Adelina and Carlotta Patti, he shared fully in the 
musical talent of his relatives. At an early age he 
attracted attention as a violinist, and played fre- 
quently at concerts and in theatrical orchestras. 
Some years ago the late James Fisk Jun. appointed 
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House, and during an entire season of opera bouffe 
he wielded the baton in that establishment. After 
the murder of Fisk, Carlo Patti left New York and 
had been for some time in Cincinnati where his 
lamented death occurred. A young man of decided 
genius, of rare personal attractions and with every 
prospect of a brilliant future, his early death will be 
deeply regretted by the musical profession generally, 
as well as by his immediate personal friends. 





Last week one of our correspondents suggested that 
organ-grinders should be condemned to play one 
another to death. That such a plan of mutual ex- 
termination by means of music is feasible, would 
appear from a story in the Paris papers which tells 
of a duel on a piano between two musicians. They 
played for forty-eight hours without food or drink, 
Having commenced with pieces of a sedate character, 
they passed on to waltzes, and thence to operatic 
music. One had played the “ Miserere”’ in “ II 
Trovatore” five hundred and eighty times, and was 
commencing the five hundred and eighty-first per- 
formance of that piece when he sank to rise no more. 
The other was conveyed to the hospital, his life being 
despaired of, and the four seconds are suffering from 
mental aberration. 

To-morrow being the great Fast-day of the English 
Church, the instructive spectacle of a general 
popular merrymaking will conduce to the reputation 
we enjoy on the Continent as a moral, religious, and 
logical people. The Crystal Palace will be thrown 
open to the multitude ; ostensibly for the purpose of 
enjoying a sacred concert, but really to revel in the 
aquarium, the gardens, the camera obscura, the 
refreshment department, and all the lively distrac- 
tions of that bright resort. There will sing Mdme. 
Lemmens, Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Foli, and Mr. Santley. There 
will Mr. T. Harper play the trumpet obbligato. 
Besides the orchestral band of the company, the full 
band of the Coldstream Guards will take part in the 
concert, and, in addition, play selections of sacred 
music before and after, under the conductorship of 
Mr. F. Godfrey. Mr. James Coward will preside at 
the Great Handel Festival organ, and the concert 
will be conducted, as heretofore, by Mr. Manns. 
Invigorated by a Crucifixion article in the Daily 
Telegraph in the morning, and enlivened by a trip 
to the Crystal Palace in the afternoon, how could 
oi pollot celebrate a fast better?—save perhaps by 
really fasting. 





The prospectus of the French dramatic season at 
the Princess’s, under the management of Messrs. 
MM. Valnay and Pitron, announces the engagement 
of M. Lafont, M. Ravel, Mesdames Marie Laurent, 
Amould Plessy, and Léonide Leblanc. Among the 
fresh engagements a chief place must be given to 
little Mdme. Judic, of the Bouffes Parisiens, who 
created such a furore last year in the “ Timbale 
@ Argent.” No chance of seeing the ‘ Timbale 
@ Argent,” however, is in store for English playgoers. 
The Lord Chamberlain’s prohibition lies on that, as 


Well asupon most of the more popular réles of that 


great artist Mdlle. Aimée Deselée, namely, “ Le Demi 
Monde,” * Diane de Lys,” ** La Dame aux Camelias,” 
“La Gueule du Loup,” Le Supplice d’wne Femme,” 
“Paul Forrestier,” and others. 


stage management. 
Easter Monday, 


Spohr’s 88th anniversary was celebrated on Satur- 
day last, with a fine performance of the principal 
Scenes of ‘ Jessonda,” at the residence of Mr. John 
Morant, Park Lane, by the members of the Societa 
Lirica, The fine Romanza in “ Mathilde de Guise,” 
Several scenes of “ Le Prophete,” and Wagner's 
horus of Pilgrims and Choral March in “ Tann- 
hiiuser," Were included in the program. Mrs. 
Sicklemore and Mrs. Bradshaw Mackay sang the 


C 


solos and were greatly applauded. Gounod's ex- 
pressive air of ‘ Faust,” ‘Salve dimora”’ was 
excellently sung by an amateur; as was the beauti- 
ful aria of Tristan, in ‘' Jessonda,” also by an 
amateur. The overture was wonderfully well exe- 
cuted, led by Buziau. The Italian Minister compli- 
mented Professor Ella on the excellence of the 
performance; saying that such beautiful and diffi. 
cult music so well sung and played by amateurs 
he jhad never before heard. To the lady vocalists 
the Minister was highly complimentary. The 
difficult Hymn of the Pilgrims in ‘ Tannhduser,” 
with the accompaniments so well executed, was 
really a treat to hear. The program, with Pro- 
fessor Ella’s historical and analytical remarks, 
greatly conduced to the appreciation of the various 
complex and original morceanx; the numerous 
assembly of the aristocracy and amateurs separated 
highly pleased with this unique entertainment. 





Mr. Boucicault appears to have been maligned 
by somebody or other with regard to certain alleged 
transactions with the New York press. We have not 
seen the original accusation, but gladly give currency 
to Mr. Boucicault’s disclaimer that he had ever paid 
a farthing for a favour from the press. He says :— 
I have received from time to time kind notices from 
the leading New York journals, but I cannot help 
feeling that, on the whole, they have treated me with 
less consideration than I am entitled to. ButIhave 
never endeavoured, either here or in London, to 
overcome any hostility a journalist might please to 
entertain against me, knowing, as a journalist myself, 
that any attempt to do so would be fruitless, 


good humour is a coat of mail from which the shafts 
of envy fall innocuously down. And he can extract 


criticism as from the most eulogistic of puffs. 





enough. 


of resources. 


occasion. 


mittee on Opening Ceremonies. 


local associations. 











Only a Yankee as ignorant as suspicious conld think 
otherwise of Mr. Boucicault, who is one of the best 
abused men and at the same time the most cheerfully 
indifferent to abuse, in the world of theatres. His 


as much philosophical advantage from a hostile 


The largest of all Jubilees as regards the Jubilating 
nation par excellence will be an event thet promises 
to come off three years hence, if the world lasts long 
In 1876 the American Union will be a hun- 
dred years old, and unless all judgment respecting 
that enterprising people errs, the commemoration 
thereof will be a Big Thing. There is even now a 
gathering of forces—or at all events a consideration 
Already several of the leading musica 
organisations have proffered their services for the 
The Boston Handel and Haydn Society, 
and the Mannerchor Vocal Society of Philadelphia 
have been the first in the field, and their official 
communications have been duly‘reported to the Com- 
No doubt ere long 
the initiative will be taken up in New York by the 
Philharmonic, the Arion, the Liederkranz and Vocal 
Society, and Mendelssohn Union, and other similar 
Among the communications 
which have been received by the Commission is one|in the Walpurgis Night. Brahms clearly did not 
from a gentlemen in Rochester, N. Y., who proposes | reach the calibre of a Mendelssohn; and although 
by the application of electro-magnetism to musical | mechanical he was less apparently mechanical than 
instruments to enable ten or more pianofortes to be 
played simultaneously by one performer. By this|the technique of orchestration. 
scientific operation a musical millennium can be pro- 
duced to which half a dozen rival manufacturers|no marked individuality of school or style, but we 
The. other first | shall contribute their quota of harmony. 
appearances are those of Mdlle. Marie Grandet, of 
the Thédtre de la Renaissance, Mdlle. Lise Tautin, 
of the Variétés and Bouffes Parisiens, Mdme. Macé 
Montrouge, of the Gymnase et Bouffes Parisiens— 
M. Noel Martin, of the Odéon, and M. Brasseur, of 
the Palais Royal, M. Maurice Costé resuming the 
The season commences on 


The question of the propriety of altering Handel’s| purgis Night. 
music in so far as concerns the admission of} Whether Brahms believed in a future state, in the 
cadenzas and similar ornamentation, is discnssed in | mysteries of man’s destiny, did not appear from this 
the Atlantic Monthly for April. The writer says:—| Requiem music: there was none of the prayer of 
‘‘Madame Rudersdorff and her company of artists | Bach, the settled faith of Handel, the conyulsed 
have given some very interesting concerts this season, | paroxysms of Beethoven ; it was funeral music with 
besides appearing with the Handel and Haydn | the catafalque only—the body was not even present. 
Society in the oratorios of ‘ Elijah’ and ‘ Judas|A master of small natural gifts, a composer of 
Maccabeus.’ Some critios have taken exception to | decidedly poor and unimaginative music, had exer- 
her altering the final cadences of Handel's songs. | cised some bewildering power upon our senses; and 
Let us say emphatically that, according to the best | manifested the power to dim and obscure the fanciful 
authorities, this free ending of a song does not do any | interpretations and flery'rush of a Mendelssohn. We 
violence either to Handel's intention or to the | had traced nothing of creation, nothing absolutely new 
musical spirit of his time. In England, where all|andfresh. There had been manifestation of a highly 
the old Handel traditions are most zealously pre- | skilled process of elimination, much transmuting and 
served, the hold ~ over the penultimate note in his| combining, much constructing and arranging, all 
songs is accepted as haying the same significance | possible machining and architecturing. The author 


that it has in instrumental concertos, namely, as 
indicating a free cadenza at the performer's pleasure. 
The same is true of this sign in the final cadences of 
Mozart’s songs. One day when a singer was reading 
& new song with Mozart, she stopped at the hold, 
saying, ‘What shall I do here?’ The composer 
answered, ‘Wo ich das Ding hinklexe, da machen 
Sie was Sie wollen!’ (Wherever I splash that thing 
upon the paper, do what you please!) Be it re- 
membered that these changes are only admissible 
in final cadences when marked bya hold. Other 
alterations of the printed music we do not remember 
to have heard Madame Rudersdorff make. She is a 
true artist, and has evidently arrived at her high 
position by mo royal road.’” 








BRAHMS’ “REQUIEM.” 





The subscribers to the original Philharmonic 
Society have held their second concert for the 
season, and the Directors presented them with 
the new Requiem of Brahms and tho Walpurgis 
Night of Mendelssohn. The scene was interesting 
from the close conjuncture of the minds and 
methods of the two artists. Both are music makers : 
Mendelssohn, professedly on a system which 
respects the laws and objects of the great masters 
who flourished before him; Brahms, working the 
Mendelssohn method from love and affection, but 
governed by no such formularies, and possessing 
perfect command over the technical inventions and 
latest improvements of these most modern days. 
Brahms’ music for the dead had made its mark in 
Germany, and its publication has been followed up 
by a Jubilee or Consummation Antiphon founded 
on the nineteenth chapter of Revelation, and laid 
out for eight voices and orchestra. This work, 
which we have not seen, has galvanised the Teutonic 
critics into frantic fits of commendation, and learned 
and profound Brahms has been compared to Handel. 
But Brahms is not like Handel nor is he like Men- 
delssohn ; there is nothing noble and nothing tender 
in his music, nor was there anything in his Requiem 
that touched the hearts of the Philharmonic listeners. 
The Requiem is a grave subject in a concert room, 
but not of a character to restrain all emotion. The 
audience sat throughout gravely solf-possessed, 
solemnly restrained, possibly satisfied, but certainly 
not particularly pleased. 

But the artistic result of the Requiem was not ex- 
perienced until the music of the Walpurgis Night came 
on. Itwas then felt that there was a chasm between 
the two composers, and that something had really and 
effectually been done in music-making since 1840. 
If there was no healthy originality in Brahmas’ 
Requiem, no great intellect, no warmth of heart, 
there was movement, form, and shape, constant 
flow, brilliant instrumentation, and much of tint 
and colour. In fact, there was something which 
pervaded the whole, and which was not to be found 


his forerunner by reason of his greater power over 
We had heard no 
ideas of any importance, no subtlety of construction, 


had been much interested; and this interest 
deepened under the weaker vitality of the Wal- 
All this set us a-thinking. 
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had got the last new engine for pounding, crushing: 
amalgamating, and converting his materials into 
strange and striking results; he had touched the 
lower powers, but not the imagination. He had sent 
no message to the heart. 

The supreme achievement of the composer of these 
times is that of emotional expression through tone 
colours. Ideas count for nothing. Flat and common- 
place thoughts can be made to rouse sensation, and 
sensation, it is said, is about to regenerate 
society. This is a theme too recondite for us 
to enter upon. We know that with the Jews and 
Greeks music or song manifested its power on many 
remarkable occasions. The Celt and Swiss have 
their emotional melodies. Great efforts are now 
being made to popularise the faith-teaching music 
of Bach and Handel; and every one must rejoice 
should society be improved or regenerated by means 
of instrumental or operatic music. 

Brahms is clearly a disciple of the emotional phi- 
losophy—no new thing—and this school does not owe 
its origin to the emotion principle. It may be possible 
that the advance in making music may lead to the 
revelation of some fundus or source of harmony 
hitherto unknown. The old law of harmony seems 
too weak and circumscribed to account for all we now 
hear, and the natural philosopher who discusses 
resultants, summation tones, over tones, and grave 
harmonics, who gives us diagrams of waves primary, 
secondary and tertiary, has had no hand in the new 
methods of music making, for the new thing arose 
and took form and shape long before the appearance 
of these treatises upon the natural relations of tone, 
Professors Helmholtz and Tyndall have not made 
composers of Wagner and Liszt, and the labours of 
Berlioz and Beethoven were over before these adepts 
in physical science were out of their boys’ jackets. 
Nor does the art of music depend upon roots, what- 
ever may be their connection with abstract science. 

The Brahms Requiem is German, not Latin, and 
if not like a Mass may be called an extended anthem. 
The subjects of the texts are “‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn,” ‘ All flesh is grass,” ‘‘ Lord, let me know my 
end,”’ ‘‘O how amiable are thy dwellings,” ‘‘ We have 
no abiding city,” ‘‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery,” 
“Lord, Thou art worthy of praise,” ‘‘ Blessed are the 
dead.’ All these scriptural passages have engaged 
the attention of chapel-masters of all Churches and 
Creeds, and in our own cathedral books are number- 
less anthems to these memorials of the faith and 
hopes and prayers of the departed. Many of these 
texts have been magnificently set, and it would seem 
impossible to put fresh heart and soul into these 
scriptural gems. Mr. Brahms has not done anything 
of the kind. He has treated them sensationally, and 
put all the emotional element at work by able choral 
writing, clear orchestration, and considerable laxity 
in form. The sin is lack of invention, and a terribly 
slow progress in working out a commonplace idea. 
He exceeds Wagner in his slow ways, and we incline 
to think the system will not admit of any rapid 
march as to primary thought. If any motivo is to be 
spun out by ringing the changes on the orchestra, 
and tho cementing of form is to consist of the varia- 
tions of treatment, the simple proportions of the 
movement must be few and far between,'or otherwise 
there would be no room for any consistent inner ac- 
companiments. 

The composer is not at all fastidious in the choice 
of his themes—many of which are unattractive if 
not repulsive; herein he is the very opposite of 
Mendelssohn ; he takes the first that come, conscious 
of his powers over the orchestra, and his practised 
habit of supplying an under stream. This lack of 
mobility In theme gives a hard and crude character 
to the whole series of anthems; nor is this mitigated 
by the use of queer modulations and long parenthe- 
tical disquisitions upon unimportant points. Asa 
pure art chorus that set to the text—‘ The souls of 
the righteous are in the hand of God "—is perhaps 
the most curious and singular. Noted in ordinary 
four-crotchet time it rans one hundred and forty-four 
bars, and during the whole of this stream the key- 
tone is never changed in the bass. The orchestra 
is always D, the key-tone; and the composer says 
plainly enough : “ Don’t go away and imagine I know 
nothing of the doctrine of harmonic proportion, or 











how to carry on rhythm in progress.” We admit 
the learning, the ingenuity, the vigour and vitality 
of the movement, but deny its relevancy and right 
of place. The setting is opposed to the spirit of the 
words. This is a pity, for the chorus is clever, ably 
designed, and teeming with life and spirit. The 
movement, ‘‘ Let not sorrow fill your hearts,” for 
sopranos and chorus, is in many points good and 
well done: but why spoil it with changes of keys 
that are not consistent, not justifiable in art, and 
destructive of emotion? Why detract from the 
interest of a graceful movement far fetched and 
strained analogies and illustrations ? 

It may be strange to assert that no foreign com- 
poser can write choral music for the English until 
he comes here and lives among us. But it is so. 
English habits and English wants, and Haydn 
Handel owes his great and many artistic expedients to 
would never have written his oratorio, had he not 
crossed the Channel. Mozart took away with him 
all he could get of Handel, the ‘' Alexander's Feast,” 
‘* Dryden’s Ode,” the ‘ Acis and Galatea,” and the 
‘* Messiah,” by which he was all the better. Mr. 
Brahms should come here and hear our English 
modes of performing Handel and Bach. We may 
be savages in musical art, and not up to the music 
of the future, but we can teach Wagner, Lizst, and 
Brahms; and if they be not too old to learn, they 
may yet compose what England may be pleased to 
hear. Andif England be well satisfied, their names 
may live in Germany and elsewhere. 








THE MORALE OF THE FRENCH PLAYS. 

The complaint of a French correspondent, ‘A. 
H.,” published in another part of our paper, demands 
in common fairness a few words on the other side 
of the question. We are, as all our readers know, 
no unqualified friend to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
system. On the contrary, we deem that system 
responsible for much of the laxity and feebleness of 
our present dramatic literature, and we can only 
doubtfully hope for the vigorous growth of a stage 
tied to the apron-strings of an official functionary. 
At the same time let us render Cesar, and even 
Ashtaroth, his due. We do not believe, as ‘A. H.” 
asserts, that the Censor of Plays is responsible for 
the performance of such plays as ‘‘Le Réveillon” 
and ‘ Tricoche et Cacolet” at the Royalty Theatre. 
We do not believe that he has forbidden Hugo and 
Augier at that theatre. It is a notorious matter, on 
the contrary, that he opposed ‘‘ T'ricoche et Cacolet” 
for some time, and that he was, to the very last, far 
from having “ forced this selection ” upon the French 
management. We do not believe that ‘‘ Ruy Blas” 
and such works are prescribed, because we 
cannot imagine the extreme of official childishness 
and captiousness going so far. As well might the 
Chamberlain refuse his license to Shakespeare’s 
** Cymbeline,” or to ‘* The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
It is conceded that the system of censorship is the 
general laughing-stock, but we deny that it is the 
concretion of irredeemable folly which such a charge. 
would imply. 

Secondly we fail to see the heinousness of having 
permitted such plays as those named by ‘‘A. H.” 
to be performed at the Royalty. To point his case, 
“A, H.” assumes that these plays are the scum of 
the French stage, that they are taken from the 
lowest class of l'rench theatres, that they have an 
immoral tendency, that*their only merit is the 
dialogue, and that the only merit of the dialogue is 
its occult salaciousness. The plays are representa- 
tive plays of the French contemporary school; 
Meilhac and Halévy and writers of their calibre are 
by no means held despicable even by Parisians of 
superfine sentiments. They are not Hugo and 





Sardou, but they are eminently clever and popular 


in the brighter walk of the drama. The Gaité, the 
Variétés, and the Bouffes Parisiens do not belong to 


the lowelass theatre of Paris, and the pieces forming 
their repertory have no more an immoral tendency 


—generally less so—than the productions of a 
Dumas, a Sardou, a Feuillet, brought out at the 
Odéon or the great Francais itself, If it be 
objected that their motive is usually adultery, that 
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unfortunately is the charge levelled i 
entire French drama. If it be semebilin’ eas ~ 
humorous aspects of adultery are seized—that it is 
treated from a comic point of view—well, that is a 
course incidental to all farce-writing ; and the 
minor comedies of the French stage are really 
farces in three or five acts. In our own country 
farce-writers often take bigamy, Buicide, baby. 
slaughter, as the material to raise laughter; yet 
these are serious crimes, if one comes to think. In 
France they take infidelity. But it no more follows 
that a French lady, after sitting out one of these 
pieces, should suffer taint to her virtue, than that 
a British parent, after roaring at Mr. Toole's sug- 
gestion to “ let’s have a lark, let’s make the babbies 
drunk,” should go home and administer alcohol to 
his nurseings. The last charge of “A. H.,” that the 
pieces rely on the one sole merit of improper 
dialogue, is a most exaggerated statement. Their 
dialogue is by no means their chief attribute ; this 
is usually their ingenious construction. Next in 
order of merit comes the dialogue, which is witty— 
short—incisive—and this altogether apart from 
those double meanings of which “ A. H.” maintains 
it is made up. “A. H.” has gimlets where other 
people have only eyes: theirs simply perceive, whereas 
his pierce through and through and reach what is 
on the other side of the object contemplated. 
“A. H.’s” ears not only catch sounds, but dissect, 
analyse, and reduce sounds so as to find what is 
not in them as well as what is. He discovers im. 
propriety where other folks discover none at all; and 
to do so, one must have lived long in France, he 
says. Well, most Londoners have not lived long in 
France, so these mysteries in the French plays 
cannot hurt us. ‘ They lower the French charac. 
ter,” he cries, “ by presenting it under degrading 
aspects.” How so? we ask—since nobody in 
England detects the villany of which “A. H.” 
complains. ‘They render French forbidding to 
Englishmen, who finding it made the vehicle of 
such sentiments are discouraged from studying it 
profoundly.” Our answer to this is, that it is pure 
twaddle. If students of a tongue were discouraged 
by finding that improper sentiments could be ox- 
pressed in it, philology would have come to an end 
long ago. Are the “ Englishmen” whom “ A. H.” 
has in his mind so benighted as to suppose that 
wicked discourse — ribaldry — unclean wit— blas 
phemy—are possible only in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue? Innocent Englishmen! Innocent “ A. H!” 
Lastly we contest the French plaintiff’s plea that 
the raison d’étre of a French playhouse in London 
should be for the convenience of French tutors and 
boarding-school misses. Advantageous as it might 
be to scholastic professors to have such a theatre as 
would serve to diversify the course of “ Télémaque,” 
and the conjugation of “parler,” we cannot ask 
MM. Valnay and Pitron to model their playbill on 
that principle. Racine and Corneille are admirable 
in their way; but to ask for “ Athalie” at the 
Royalty would be something like advising Mr. 
Swanborough’s company to confine their efforts to 
such pieces as ‘* Macbeth.” 


bt 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC, CHOPS, AND 
PIPES. 





The chief features of the International Exhibition 
of 1878 will be Chops, Pipes, and Music. Under the 
head Chops is included an entire school of cookery 
intended for the edification of “ persons with it- 
comes from £50 to £500 a year.” We are further 
informed that ‘the utensils used are those which 
might be found in a house of £40 a year rental.” 
Under what circumstances they “ might” be found 
in such a house, is not stated: probably under the 
circumstance of somebody having put them there. 
The propriety of a person with £50 a year income 
spending £40 in house-rent, at once commends 
itself. In that case he would have £10 left to spend 
on cookery. 

Next to the Chops come Pipes, a heading which 
includes all varieties, from the dégagé cutty to the 
lordly meerschaum, from the homely briar-root to 
the travel-worn hodkah. It also takes in snuff- 
boxes, and what the compilers of the Exhibition 
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program are pleased to call *‘ tobacco grinders of all 
ages and countries,” including no doubt those of 
Solomon’s age and country, and those also of Julius 
Cmsar’s. Machinery for making cigars will likewise 
be exhibited, and, we suppose, the raw material of 
the cigar in the process of manufacture. The con- 
stitution of that fearfully and wonderfully made 
delight of the Sunday reveller called the Penny 
Pickwick will be revealed to a scientifie generation. 
As to Music, the third feature- of the Worldshow, 
wo are to luxuriate in daily orchestral concerts from 
the 14th inst. to the 31st of October, with a daily 
program made up of a symphony or concerto, two 
overtures, and a vocal selection of solos. On Wed- 
nesdays opera recitals are to be provided. The 
range of masters is to be wide—from Bach to Schu- 
mann; and the new German school represented by 
Gade, Brahms, Liszt and Wagner will be duly kept 
in view. New compositions and débutants will be 
showered upon us, and we are to have the gentle 
stimulus to mind and intellect supplied by the 
analytical and annotated program; for which Mr. 
Joseph Bennett will respond. Besides all this, 
organ recitals will be given daily, some by Dr. 
Stainer, the energetic organist of St. Paul’s, and 
some by a provincial manipulator of the keyboard. 
These daily concerts will be free to Exhibition 
visitors, whereas the cookery business is sixpence 
anda shilling extra. Still, with this little outlay 
the receptive mind may regale itself royally at this 
year's Worldshow. 
students is manifest. 


Scarlatti to scarlet-runners. 


ing of the severity of the music. 


interchange of compliments. 


concerto, of which the theme shall be Haricot Mutton 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XIX 





To tue Eprror. 


The attraction of stews for 

The visitor may alternate] obtained of their uso in musical art, but the right 
his mental with his stomachic provender—may turn | using of sounds in art is confined to those which 
from beetroot to Beethoven, and wander from | lean in greater or less degree to the side of develop- 
As for the pipes, they 
may come in incidentally, supposing that personal| as opposed to disorder, to the side of beauty as 
experiment is to be allowed, which is not yet stated. 
That the food may be experimentally tested is} hood, in short to the side of God, whose spirit is the 
stated; but we are in doubt as to the tobacco. No| giver of life—of the life in the tree that buds, the 
matter; the chops alone will be a sufficient temper- | worm that creeps, as well as of the nobler life of man; 
All that is now|and not to the side of the Deyil, the lord and giver 
required is to harmonise the two departments by|of falsehood, hindrance,—death. Hence I wrote, 
Let the cooks prepare | all fine art has a mission. 
a Dish of the Future, @ la Liszt or Wagner; and let | define music in two words—it is sympathetic con- 
some of the budding composers produce a culinary | trast. 
.| Seen, partly a matter of natural physics, partly of 
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cealed by incapacity of manifestation, nor quenched 
by false use of means through which they cannot be 
observed. They that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick; and sick men scarcely trust 
to chance to heal disease, but go at once to science. 
We have two classes of musicians: one class placing 
executive skill before expression—the German school 
is generally faulty here, both in composition and repro- 
duction ; and the other class placing expression before 
executive skill—the Italian school errs mostly here. 
Owing to an almost entire absence of singing- 
masters proper, the science of expression has been 
little investigated, so that is the point to which 
mainly all teachers henceforward will have to 
direct their attention. We have been musical 
machines too long, we will be so no more. Music 
in its functions and partially in its mode of appeal 
being different from} the functions of spoken words, 
we give it the uttermost limits; but this we can lay 
down as a law: If ever the self-contained impres- 
sions in the form of the sounds conflict with the 
meaning of the words in relationship to the context, 
then we are entitled to alter the music in order to 
make sense of the words. Again, it can be claimed 
that the music itself may be changed by a per- 
former if it can be shown that self-contained im- 
pressions in the sounds conflict, and thereby 
neutralise one another. As regards the sounds, an 
approximate estimate of the aspects of sensation, re- 
garded as a mathematical function of the exciting 
physical cause, may be arrived at, and a fair idea 


ment as opposed to hindrance, to the side of order 


opposed to ugliness, of truth as opposed to false- 


(VII.) We may, then, 
And this sympathetic contrast is, as we haye 


psychology. So far as this latter is concerned we 
may lay down as an axioma, the more intense a 
,| Sensation the greater must be the added force, or 
the diminished force of stimulation (according to 
which is required) in order that the sensation may 


8in,—The second art which a singing master has | undergo an appreciable change of intensity. Again, 
to teach is that of musical phrasing, which was| a nervous change lasts longer than the contrast of 


defined as ‘arranging present impressions re 


-| the external stimulus which occasions{it, (which fact 


latively for a pleasurable effect, and according to | it will be remembered was advanced to account for 


preconceived plan.” 


That involves also a strict|the disagreement of musicians respecting the fifth 


recognition of what impressions are within our 
power, what without it, and how far what we have 
are modified by those with which they are combined. 
This is a difficult subject, for imagination has more 
license in music than in painting, and it is difficult 
to restrain this latter; still we know no one would 
Paint a man with two heads purely for the sake of 
Pictorial novelty ; if then, in material things control 
18 needful, how much more needful must it be in 
spiritual. It is said ‘experience’ teaches,’ atid 
some men learn how to succeed through a succession 
of failures; they hence unconsciously acquire a 
felence which they know not of; all scientific in- 
Vestigations are useless to a trained master of any 
art for himself, but we have not as yét arrived at so 
Perfect and Utopian an age, that every one is a true 
master of any art he may fancy to affect, although 

© promptness with which people give opinions 
Would tend to provoke such an idea. ‘‘ Now the law 
Under which imagination works is just that of other 
800d workers. You must give me clear orders; 


on the third of the scale) so a certain amount of 
retaining power, the relic of a past impression 
awakened unconsciously, as words awaken relics 
consciously, has always to be taken into consider- 


ation. 

Now we may be called upon to sing in oratorio, 
on the’ stage, or in the room, for all of which a 
master may have to teach, but the impressions 
which are true for one situation may be false for 
another; yet these may be considered as general 
truths—in all recitatives or all declamatory passages 
where form in succession is absent, the contrast 
between the accents and non-accents must be in- 
creased. Next, if ever there be a pause the next 


accentuated note will take a greater acvent than if 


no pause occurred. If a note be tied on to a'preced- 
ing note the second note of which two would be 


accentuated if it were free, then the first note will 
always bear an increase of power up to the part 
where the accent would occur if this be not the final 
In XIL., first series, will be found 


part of a phrase. 


show me what I have to do, and where I am to begin, | some remarks on tho crescendo and diminuendo ; as 


and let me alone! 
quite clear} 
Pen 
atio 


And the orders can be given 


our object is to carry the listener with us, and we 


numbers for the largest space of time. While, then 
few may have such invention and imagination differ- 

ing from those of their fellows, that they can write 

words and music truthfully combined—I say truth- 

fully combined for this co-operation, in our days of 

(imagined) co-operation, is too frequently ignored— 

most can reproduce pleasantly, as animate beings, 

the works left to them by better mén than they; 

then it is not too much to ask of us teachers, that 
we should, in our restricted sphere, teach the 

ordinary people how to sing “ pleasantly,” even if 
we do not go beyond that and teach them how to 
sing truthfully in a pleasant manner. “ A dinner 
is to have a principal dish, and an oration a principal 
point, and an air of music & principal note, and 
every man a principal object,” (Pre-Raphaelitism,) 
And in song we have to arrange harmony of relation 
among all parts; each to each andeachtoall. Now 
while words and music are entirely different in their 
nature, and in their appeal, both combine in usage #o 
far as the thoughts displayed through each are pro- 
gressive and connected, thus the expressions through 
each channel while separate are, or at least should 
be, co-ewistent. 

I have just written “truthfully combined ;" we 
will patise to consider what this means. Song is 
refined speech, thus music may actually imitate 
forms of speech, but it may never imitate, only 
suggest, other things when used with speech. Test 
the quéstion in the lowest form of music, where she 
yields most her abstract powers to give tho greater 
forte to words—recitative. Here is one by that 
school-boy musician Bellini, perfect of ita kind, 
which for dignity of aim and simplicity of treatment 
has nover been surpassed. Here is the English: 
Thou hast perhaps in the wave lost some adored 

one, ' 
A wife, or friend! Ah! I cannot console thee, 
Oh, stranger, for I live myself inconsolate. 


And here is the music; whith, it will be seen; is only 
a refinement of the inflection with which thé words 
alone would be given :— 






Hai tu neil’ on- per- 











for - ce un a - do + ra - toog- 















-getto unconginuto un a-mi-co ah! hon poss’ 





iat 
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i+ o con-so-lar-tio strani 





io stes-sa id 





Btes- 6a in - con- go- la - bil vi vo. 
Which shows that the simplest writer, if his sims 
be true, can teach us if we will. And here ié about 
the worst bit of recitative ever written, and it was 
written by the most profound and strictly logical 
treater of abstract sotind the world ever saw :— 


picsrp peti 


7 be - fore the cock. crow. 


Wo have past, present, and fatare all in inextricable 
confusion, and the only thing which affects the 
mind of a listener is the crow of the barn-door 
fowl, which makes one painfully timorous lest the 
showman and his wand should once more appear. 
This recitative is infinitely falser than the 
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none Y up to a certain point in form.” (Aratra | can only do so by additional stimulus, we may extend 
elici.) There we havo the limitations of imagin- 


m; but a teacher has nothing to do with a pupil’s 


Power of imagination, but, on the other hand, he i ject i 
- » but, ’ phrase, period, verse, or song, and our object is to 

one rything to do with giving a strict knowledge 
© modes thtough which such power is displayed; 


80 that whatever invention or imagination an art} of present impressions in sequence is ever shown in | lever be 





cause the latter is not strictly imitative but only 


the principle there given, and affirm there is always 
suggestive by ridiculous analogy, but that about the 


a loudest note, point of motion, in every section, 


find each out: and this point of motion is, or should 
be, nearer the end than the beginning, for the vitality 
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may possess, these powers shall not be con- | the power of attracting the attention of the greatest | songs the " Messtah” ix, “ The of pong ts to 
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say what you have to say in the deepest and intensest 
mode.” Was not that a true statement of Art? I 
think so. But this involves our having something 
to say that shall be not only deep, but shail require 
to be said inanintense form. Can narration of past 
events—newspaper ‘“news”—be “intense” and 
“deep?” Ithink not. It is in the reproduction of 
past events, or rather the apparent presentation of 
past events as present and real, and the re-enforcing 
of them that requires the auxiliary of pleasurable 
sounds; nothing else. For example, it may not 
require either depth or intensity to say, ‘* And it 
came to pass, that on the first day of the fourth 
month of the thirty-fourth year of the reign,” &c., 
and any using of such powers would be thrown away. 
Then the position of oratorio is this: It must have 
such force that its vigour in teaching or preaching 
entirely hides all human actions as such, and only 
admits them as accessories to the greater power. 
You cannot strictly have an oratorio of the 
“Elijah” or ‘*St. Paul,” their proper teaching is 
through the musical drama, and their proper place 
the stage.* You can have as you have, an oratorio 
of the ‘ Messiah,” and of the ‘* Hymn of Praise,” 
and at some future time you may perhaps have one 
of the ‘ Creation.” And this is why you cannot have 
an oratorio constructed like the * Passion.” It is 
wrong to say some sort of things either deeply or 
intensely, and, when a third person is introduced, 
simply to relate, the historical narration acts asa 
constant clog upon the other forces, and. frustrates 
the very forces it is called upon to aid, it wearies by 
its intrusion, and even when the historian, novelist, 
or newsman ceases his work, and presentation eom- 
mences, the relic of this evil influence still remains. 
Musicians may object, but the public voice is right. 
IT will reason this closer in my next, in the meantime 
it is open to any quantity of musicians to write their 
own setting of the ‘‘ Messiah ;’’ there is no reason why 
we shall keep to only one, and I do not suppose that 
as yet people are 60 good that other sermons on the 
Bame text might not, in like manner, be preached 
them with advantage, nor do I think that every one 
would say he was weary of tho subject.—I am, &c., 
Edgbaston, April 8, 1873. CuHaries Lunn. 





* I am not responsible for the errors, real or imagined, of the 
stage, still less am I responsible for the psychological enigma 
that makes some good people feel bad if they go to the theatre. 








A TAX ON MUSICAL NUISANCES. 





To tux Eprror. 

S,—Don’t kill the organ-grinders too hastily ; 
try first and get some positive advantage out of 
them. I wonder Mr. Lowe’s ingenuity has never 
detected a final cause for brass-bands and organ- 
grinders. Why should not these quasi public 
servants (or nuisances) be required to take out a 
license and carry a number, after the manner of 
cabmen and omnibus drivers? The cost of the 
license, though inconsiderable, might diminish the 
enemy's host, and the number on the badge of an 
offender would afford assistance in his prosecution in 
the absence of policeman le désiré. At least one would 
have the satisfaction of feeling that oneself (to say 
nothing of the tune) was being murdered for one’s 
country.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A Svunscniper. 








THE ORGAN GRINDING TORMENT, 





To tax Eprron. 

Srn,—Permit me to add my humble endorsement 
to the sentiments so well and wittily expressed by 
*Tympanum” in your last week's issue, on the 
subject of the execreable organ-grinding nuisance, 
which, as he says, it is impossible to put down 
by individual effort. Government interference can 
alone effectually suppress it. ‘* All must live” is a 
well-known, if not very logical aphorism, but this is 
a mode of living which seeks to maintain itself, to 
the detriment of the broad winning of others, such 
as seek it at least in the paths of literature and art. 

In my humble way, I can aver that my humble 
efforts have been often paralysed, and my health 
and nerves injured, by the torture of organ-grinding, 
continued sometimes in the street where I reside 
three or four hours in the course of a single day. I 








have applied to the Police Inspector-of the district, 
and have received all the assistance possible from 
him to procnre me ‘relief; still} it is but partly, for 
when one is gone another tormentor succeeds. 
Many a time have I packed up my traps in despair, 
and sallied forth to the Reading Room at the British 
Musenm to enjoy the quiet denied me at home. A 
police sergeant answered my lamentations the other 
day by remarking,—he was an Irishman, by the way 
—‘ + Ah! there’s another gentleman always going on 
about the organs. He lives in Pimlico, and he says 
he can’t do nothing for them. It’s Misther Sullivan.” 
So it seems that the gifted composer of the ‘* Prodigal 
Son” has his share of the mental misery suffered 
by—Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Muvstcan Critic. 








HERR BEHNKE AND MR, LUNN. 





To tne Eprror. 
Srr,—It is not my intention to enter upon a 
controversy with Mr. Charles Lunn, even if you 
would kindly allow me the space todo so. On the 
contrary, this shall be my first and my last reply to 
him on the subject of my lectures, howeyer much 
he may continue to abuse me. But I beg your 
permission to say that Mr. Lunn in his attack upon 
me in your paper of the 28th of last month, has 
entirely misrepresented my statements, and that 
most of the points which he imputes to me are 
either perversions of facts or the creations of his 
own imagination.—I am, &c., 
April 5th, 1873. 


fWe have no desire that our columns should be 
made the medium of personal controversy. Both 
these gentlemen, doubtless, aim at Truth; both will 
rejoice that magna est, et prevalebit.—Ed.] 


Emit Beane. 








UNMUSICAL GERMANY. 

The oft-repeated assertion involving a fond 
belief that “in Germany music is a religion” 
receives a dreadful check this week from a cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph writing from 
Berlin. This writer is at considerable pains to 
prove that so far from the musical culture of 
Germany (videlicet Prussia) being in excess of 
that of England, both culture and practice are 
inferior to the condition of music here. He takes 
first the public performances, and says of Berlin: 
“For the infliction of acute suffering upon a 
person afflicted with a sensitive musical ear the 
Opera House has no rival, to the best of my 
belief, in Europe. Since Pauline Lucca turned 
her back upon Berlin with disgust, we have had 
no leading soprano part sung evenly and uni- 
formly in tune, until the arrival of Madame 
Artét, with a scratch company of Italian artists, 
seventh-rate vocalists and actors, but infinitely 
more agreeable to listen to than the indigenous 
staff of the Hofoper. The performances through- 
out the winter, played to crowded houses for the 
most part, have afforded the strangest contrasts 
of admirable mise-en-scéne and execrable singing. 
No impresario acquainted with the London public 
would have ventured to offer it such entertain- 
ments. The chamber music, with the glorious 
exception of Joachim’s quartet series, has been 
more inoffensive, but insignificant and tiresome. 
One young pianist, Herr Joseffy, has made a 
mark, and will probably be heard in London a 
year or two hence; but the average merit of the 
performances, vocal and instrumental, has been of 
an order that could never obtain a hearing in 
St. James’s Hall, Hanover Square Rooms, or 
the Crystal Palace. At one of Mr. Joseffy’s 
concerta which I attended, a picked audience 
of local dilettanti rapturously applauded and 
recalled a lady for singing a long and elabo- 
rate cavatina of Rossini’s exactly a quarter of a 
tone below the key in which it was accompanied 
by the concert-giver. People who frequent 
London concert-rooms shudder when they see 
‘Di piacer,’ ‘Ah! perdona,’ ‘Der Wand’rer,’ 
and ‘Le Carnaval de Venise,’ printed in their 
afternoon’s menu. Here the would-be wsthetic 
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and exclusive Berliner, despite their Wagner 
worship, pay almost any price to listen to those 
antiquated morceaucr.” 

The writer continues his damaging comparison 
of Berlin with London. “Berlin,” he says, “ has 
Joachim, it is true; but so has London. In 
every other respect, musically speaking, London 
is as far ahead of Berlin as it is, say, of Aber. 
deen. Where may be heard, not only here, 
but in all Germany, such a ballad-singer as 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Sainton- 
Dolby, or Miss Edith Wynne? What German 
tenor ever could be compared to Sims Reeves? 
and where is the baritone in the Fatherland who 
can hold a candle to Santley? In the list of the 
half-dozen finest living pianists there will be 
found no name of German-born man or woman, 
save that of Clara Schumann ; and her we can at 
least balance, if not surpass, with Arabella 
Goddard. Liszt is a Hungarian, Rubinstein q 
Russian, Delaborde a Frenchman. ‘The first 
living violinist is a Hungarian. The two best 
cellists are an Italian, Piatti, and a Belgian, De 
Swert—by the way, the latter has resigned his 
post at the Prussian Court, and intends visiting 
London this season. In all the great vocal 
careers Germany is nowhere—she produces no 
first-class voices, and no great artists. Why 
should English people sit down contentedly under 
the impression that, musically speaking, they aro 
not to be compared with the Germans? You 
shall hear more good music, and better performed, 
during a week in London than you shall through- 
out a whole season in Berlin! And, depend upon 
it, the majority of English men and women 
moving in middle-class society is gifted by nature 
with a more correct ear, and has acquired more 
refined taste, judgment, and appreciation of the 
merits and demerits of musical performances and 
compositions than is possessed by the corresponding 
class in Germany.” 

The school of teaching, he maintains, is the 
cause of this dearth of productiveness, ‘‘ The ex- 
isting German school, both vocal and instrumental, 
is conspicuously deficient in the higher scholastic 
attributes. The object of the modern German 
school, with regard to the voice, appears to be 
to develop power at the expense of quality ; of 
flexibility and tone-colour it seems to take no ac- 
count whatsoever. Consequently, all our tenors 
here roar, and all our soprani squeal—the one class 
as reckless as the other with regard to the summum 
bonum of all vocalisation—namely, a steady fidelity 
to the middle of the note—and they are applauded 
vehemently by audiences that plume themselves 
upon the possession of musical culture and critical 
acumen. This besetting sin of German operatic 
artists—viz., that they sing out of tune—charac 
terises the concert-room vocalist as well as the 
amateur performer. A German young lady who 
sings in tune is really as great a rarity asa Tuscan 
peasant or artisan whose intonation is incorrect.” 
After the above very candid speaking we should 
like to hear the opinion of any Teutopbilist who 
has one to offer. 








FRENCH PLAYS AND THE LORD 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


The following letter appears (in French) in the 
Times of Saturday last. It exhibits our theatrical 
censorship in a new light, and its complaints, we 
should think, can hardly be passed over in silence. 
At any rate, its matter will justify our translating 
it, and laying it before our readers, and our coml- 
ments will be found elsewhere :— 

To tne Eprror or The Times. 

Srr,—For about four months the Royalty Theatre 
has been daily playing French comedy. From the 
commencement the performances have been 
generously praised by the English Press, though 
the pieces were not in accordance with English 
manners, and still less indorsed by good literary 
taste or healthy art-criticism. Frenchmen have 
been considerably astonished by these eulogies, 
which, doubtless, have mainly originated through 
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the desire of the English critics | that French 
Jays should become a regular institution of the 
London season. Although the French in London 
dosire the establishment of a theatre which should 
keep them acquainted with the dramas produced on 
the other side the Channel, they wish primarily that 
the pieces played should be worthy of our stage and 
our literature, and have the recommendation of a 
moral tendency as well as an instructive bearing. 
Woe all regret the error committed by the directors in 
choosing such pieces as ‘‘ Le Reveillon,” ‘‘ En Classe 
Mesdemoiselles,” ‘‘ Tricoche et Cacolet,” which are 
as gross in language as they are inferior in literary 
ability. But we are informed that this selection 
has been forced upon them—can it be believed ?— 
by the Lord Chamberlain, who forbids the repre- 
sentation of the works of our great authors —notably 
Victor Hugo and Emile Augier—the impersonations 
respectively of the romantic and didactic schools. 
He thus compels Messrs. Valnay and Pitron to give 
us pieces chiefly taken from the repertoire of the 
immoral Parisian theatres. 

I know well that the censorship has been accused 
of being arbitrary, unjust, and useless; but certainly 
no one will attribute to the Lord Chamberlain the 
wish to make the theatre a school of immorality. 
Then how is it that the pieces I have named are 
authorised, when ‘* Ruy Blas” and ‘‘ Paul Forestier”? 
are proscribed? Perhaps the political tendency of 
the former offends the orthodox notions of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and he may be disturbed by the 
violence of the passions set in action by the second. 
Still their exclusion is not justified, for their language 
is elevated, and due respect is accorded to eternal 
truths. The case is totally different in the pieces 
he has authorised, and we must seek further for the 
cause of their being tolerated. 

Every one knows that the dialogue of these pieces 
—their only merit, if it be one—consists in -the 
phraseology: in sayings with double meaning which, 
signifying nothing in themselves, when connected 
with another phrase, or accompanied by a gesture, or 
applied to a particular situation, often express things 
most improper. On simple perusal, or taken simply 
these phrases have no meaning. Well, whatever 
knowledge the Lord Chamberlain or his underlings 
may have of our tongue and its idiom, they are not 
equal to seizing on its peculiarities and its intricacies, 
however common they may be. These persons 
searcely ever take the trouble to attend and judge by 
what they see, and if they did, I doubt if they could 
discover all that is vulgar and offensive. To forma 
just judgment on such matters, one must have long 
resided in France, and be well acquainted with the 
inner life, the figurative language, and traditional 
manners of the people. This is by no means 
the case, and here, I opine, is the reason why 
the French drama brought to London is con- 
demned to represent such pieces as it ought to 
be most careful to proscribe. Other reasons than I 
have mentioned condemn these pieces: they lower 
the French character by presenting it always under 
degrading aspects; and they render our language 
forbidding to Englishmen, who, finding it made the 
Vehicle of such sentiments, are discouraged from 
devoting any profound efforts to its study: Lastly 
French tutors cannot advise the presence of their 
pupils at such performances ;—and thus everyone 
suffers; the proprietors of the theatre, as many are 
kept away from motives of decency ; the students, in 
being debarred of agreeable and instructive evenings ; 
and the teachers, as their instruction is deprived of 
4 important help to French conversation.—A.H. 

PS. I need hardly say that the actors are ex- 
a from all blame: their talents alone keep 
pe ties anit ah Some # them indeed are great 
or tragedy as 4 bn» shine equally in drama 

ow-class comedies. 
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Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Ca W 8 t Tha; 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Now Ready. 


To wHicu arE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 13d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘‘ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra. i 

‘‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, © dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Second Edition. Now Ready. LimpCloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worvs sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
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London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Katou Square; and 4, Henrietta Bixeot, Covent Garden. 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 83s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
OOTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut, 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut, 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE *BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Cheek Action, Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
| £4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





80 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 Os. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introdug- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte”’ in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT SIREET, W. 


IT} 


0.—44 Octave Melodeon, with packing 

GO aaia'as oak dauresaae + 3 enor 

1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 


08 Ma, 1 cvccccckswecidaant! 3B 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ........ 22 
4,—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 

4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..esseseccccres . 388 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

CZEEA) .ccccecccccecs coccee 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 

Canes ci ules cvanenceis’ch Veh 50 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

HIGH) *,. . 2 200 ececcccecoese 60 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........0. 45 

9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 

9d.—LHight Stops and Knee §Swell.... 45 

9e.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell .... 55 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell..... - 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower ...... err -. 100 
11,—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Baek Blower ........ ‘ata 208 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


STREET, LONDON; 


BELFAST, 





J.B, CRAMER & CO.’'S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





12 Guineas 


"9" Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 90, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases. 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anp 43, MOORGATE 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 


” 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS,. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, : 
Four Octaves. 





No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves, 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN Yarns, £8 8s, 
MAHOGANY, £9 9 
One Sto 
Expression, with Otescende Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Fiye Stops. 

Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator, 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1és,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 
Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 


Forté. 


No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALN 


, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 

Flute. Expression. 
Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
sion. Bourdon. 
Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Sourdine. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Clarinette. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette, Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WAL , £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, , 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNOUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. on. : 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. : Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, &76 
Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. xpression, son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. orté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Y 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


Little Maid of Arcadee ...+++sesssesesssveeeeessreeeces 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... : 
Phe Sailor's GrAYC.+ c+ seeverseseseavanesonagesseeecees 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) PTUTETETETE IEE TT ty 
Ob ! Della MIA seer eeeecegesegeereegncereecr seen egee ce 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co,, Regent-street, W. 
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LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) ........sessse cess 
oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........+. 
My old love, “Remembrance” .......... 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co,, Regent-street, W. 
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0. BARRI'S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) ., 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWET ceccecceecececevccccceccscesssevssce 40 
Non amare! ..ccccccvecccccecs se cceveevscecesees sesees 

London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 








MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Maile. Liebhart) ....sesseessesonee 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 


London: J. B. Caamun & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 


RalndPOpe ...cccccccceccccccccccvocccccccccccecccccece 
The Choice, in E flat and G.... .cscccsecececeescessceee & 
Thonghts 1... cccccncccecoccesesececcneccescccccocetccee & 
Spirit LOVE .. secocscccneceascccapecccsscccgeccccccece & 
TUM 20 cc ccccccevcncocccccececececesecccocconecse © 

4 

4 


oe 


pe a Pe ey Pe rere 
Friends ....5+++++ «+ +-Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
London; J, B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......0..sss008 4 

The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .........00. 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G@ and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ....cesececeseees £0 


London; J, B, Craman & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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W. F, TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star ee secccceecceccerscsssessecene B O 
Ratbth Basil. ai.2e ccsccvgnce case cece cocotsegendocccs! @ © 
O list to the Song-bitd .....+secseeseenees 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


Iondon, J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c, 








The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) eocccccccococces BS O 
Queen of Beauty, Song. (TenOr) ..ss.ssessseseesesee 8 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
WANDUN sunthalattbeassontenetianetnasaaraeees TO 
Se patting lentabletie Bimcategh peed 40 
Brentide, Trio, (6.0.2.)...csececvsesseesseeseecesenes 4 0 
London: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
Just Published, Price Fi Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. ne 
L4 MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 


by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W, 








Just Published, Price 6s, ; by Post, 58, 6d, 


AYLAND WELL. A Tale. . A.M. W. 
W Authée of Tha Fors einen he M W., 


London; J, T, Haras, Lyall-place, 8.W,; and 4, 
Henrictta-street, Covent-garden.” es 
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CRAMERS' 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MQORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 


—Yyiz., 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 


| 








- + by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by HRARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN, 
Fifth » Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth » HMarmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. : 





THE THREE YEARS SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, ig carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotarp, 
Erarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Oramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explai 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and Laspeptibilivy t 
touch; the greatest number ag well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms 04 Weer STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the : N ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast ean he readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 

of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. ; 





IUustrated Prieé Lists and all information on application to 

J. B, CRAMER & 00., Recent Srazzr, W. 

J. B. CRAMER & OO,, Moorcats Srauzz, Orrv. 

J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Srgser, & Westzan Roap, Baiautos, 
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LIST OF 











GUINEVERE! (In C,D & E Flat.) (Sung by Malle. Titiens) 
Arruur §. SunLivan 
HE SAILOR’S GRAVE . ..»-Artoour §, SuLLIVAN 
OH! MA CHARMANTE (In C & D Flat. ) (French Song) Anruur 8. 
SunLivan 
OH! BELLA MIA (Italian Version) ..........ARTHUR 8S, SULLIVAN 
MISDAR) Gn CORN, Bidens cece taccdccesens .-OpoaRpo BaRRI 

‘Heaven watch between thee and me when we are absent one from another.” 

MURMURING STREAMLETS ............ce0ee- Opoarvo Barri 
ALONE FOR EVER (In D and F) (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) 
Opoarpo BaRRI 


FAIRY ANSWER. (In F and E eel eeeeces Opoarvo Barri 
MAGE dcdvivcsaenriacs Ga0esetee ++e+ VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
THE CHOICE, (in E flat ond G) wecccccccsocs . +. VinGINIA GABRIEL 
THOUGH f ccccriccbeves edewtraco’y seeeeeee VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
SPIRIT LOVE! ......ceee ee eesesceeeeeseeeess VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
TWILIGHT! ..... esbvrobddbdoesicesbecese eeee VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
THREE LILIES.......... node dh cogevonses .. VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
FRIENDS! (Dedicated to Mame. Bodda- Pyne). ..» VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
MY WHITE ROSE (In G &B flat) ............ +.» Louisa Gray 
LE JOUR DE FETE (French Song) (In B flat & C.)..Lovursa Gray 
THE VILLAGE FETE ...ccccccesceces eedeeeeeeeLOUISA GRAY 
FORGOTTEN, (in E flat and G) toccevcccccccececes + OUISA GRAY 
UNDER THE CLIFFS. Ballad ......eeeeeeeee++-l0UISA GRAY 
OPT I Wy: cobacs thBedcamsebococccecesessee hams Guar 
MY OED BOVE. ise eee di coe soeeeccesesessMOUISA GRAY 
THE NIGHT CLOSES O'ER HER, cccgcocpeccce se ge Mees EMILE 
HEAPPE U; civic nese eet CUT Sees yoweceeecoccrcccecespece MMe FMILP 
ONLY TO MEET ............. Comocccccccecceceegoo Ne ane 


I ONCE HAD A SWEET LITTLE DOLL, (in B flat and G) 
Aurrep PLuMPrToN 
THE TROOPER. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....ALFrED PLumpron 
THE WANDERERS, (Sung by Miss Elton)......Aurrep PLumpton 
BESIDE THE OLD CORN MILL................HENRY SMART 
FOR EVER, AND FOR AYE! ......+cceceeeeeeeHENRY SMART 
THE REINDEER BELLS. Song........eee0e+.++HENBY SMART 
QUEEN OF BEAUTY .. seeeseeceecesees+ HENRY SMART 
THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
ANd Tenor) .racssvcvcvccdccsceccccces +oeeeees+HENRY SMART 
EVENTIDE, (Soprano, Contralto, onl Tenor) ....Hznry Smart 
ON A DEWY SUMMER EVENING............ .. Mrs. Harver 
BONG OF THE WATER-NYMPHS .......sseceees -ciina. Harvey 
saccdovcccccccccoccccccs MBS. HARVEY 
I'M FAITHFUL TO THEE ......ceeccceeesceesess MBS. Harvey 
THE CALIPH’S DAUGHTER.......... capansccnces > ste Uke 
THE EARLY LEAFLET (French and English words)..G. Lzrorr 
WAYWARD WIND (New Edition) .........+++0..+.-F. BERGER 
DON’T WHISTLE NEAR THE DOOR..............F. BErcer 
THE FLOWER AND THE STAR ..............W. F. Taytor 
DAMASK ROSES ...... ge 0 ORG CCC ceccetccsdoe Ws Be SATIOR 
O LIST TO THE SONG-BIRD..........eeeee0eWe F- TAYLOR 
THE DOVE AND THE MAIDEN, From the “ Bridge of Sighs.” 
OrrFEeNBACH 
THE DREAM VOYAGE, FROM “LES BAVARDS.”..Orrennacn 
GODINETTE’'S LESSON  .....cee.+ee+-ditto.....+.++OFFENBACH 
IN THE SOUTH, “C’EST L’ESPAGNE,” ditto, French and 
English words. (Sung by Mdme Trebolli-Bettini.) ..Orrznpacu 
I SAID TO MY LOVE.......ceeeeeveeeeesee+ GIOVANNI Sconcra 
THE LAST LOOK ..ssesceccccccecsccsceveesks D. GUGLIELMO 
JULIET. Valeo ..ccccccccscccccccccccseccsceeks De. GUGLIELMO 
WHEN WE ARE PARTED woceccsecsccccceesds BLUMENTHAL, 
MY QUEEN. (In D and E) .....cesceeeceeeseeesed+ BLUMENTHAL 
ELISE seseas RODPUngepeasveceneecseccess COHN Buocerzy, Jun. 
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MY DREAMS .. 


See eee eee eee tees eeeetee 


-JoHN Buoceiey, Jun. 


2... 2 « | Seer Joun BLockiey, Jun, 
O RIVER, RUN FAR, (‘‘ FORSAKEN”) ...Joun Burocgrey, Jun. 
WEEP NO MORE ...,...... ea eRbe cae Gncdes Auice Mary Suira 
LOVE AND FHAR.............. ocpebe’pon -AuicE Mary Saira 
WEST WIND, 0! WEST WIND!..... ..--Atice Mary Smira 
THE FIRST SNOWFALL .......0..-++++++- ALICE Mary Surrn 
THE LAST FOOTFALL........... eeeeeeee ALICE Mary Surtn 
NONE WILL BE NIGH TO HEAR.. ...-Anice Mary Sura 
AR! GHUN ME NOT .. .cccncce reer 
I'M A FORESTER FREE. (Sung by Signor Foli) ..E. Reyiorr 
A LEAF FROM THE SPRAY. (Song—Waltz)....... veoee A. Mey 
DEEP IN THE DELL (Sung at Crystal Palace) W. H. Montcomery 
THE: CORFEW ....cccccces wi enebhe Peper 8s 
DREAMS OF HOME (in B and D flat) ..........00.- E. L. Hive 


EVER THERE! Sacred Song. Written and Composed by Linnet 
FAIRIES’ FLIGHT. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....0. Horn 
HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK ......Lionzn H. Benson 





THE HAUNTING STRAIN .........000. eee Se 
THE SAILOR’S BRIDE J... ccccccscccevecceanteves ia. Rarmo 
I STROLLED ONE SUMMER EVENING. Written and Com- 
posed by ANNIE EDMONDS......ccccccccccccsesceceecs oe 
MY SWEET ANNETTE. (Illustrated with portrait of Mame. 
Monbelli) ....ceccccccccccccccccsccccccccccsccccAs LEBEAU 
PEACE, IT IS I!  vbsher cccccccccccccccceeds Fs KuIGHT 
SHE SLEEPS! oc cccccccccccccccccsvcccccccccoccsde Be SIMPSON 
YOUNG MOUNTAINEER. "(Sung by Mr. Whitney) A Ranpxcorn 
NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS, &c. 
NON AMARE!............ eveceesecece seeeeeeee+ODOARDO BaRRI 
AL CHIARO DI “LUNA (in F and G flat) ........Fasro Campana 
L'ESULE ......cccccccccccvccccccvcccccessseceesHABIO CAMPANA 
IL PELLEGRINO(Aria) ....cseeceseeeeeeeee++ALFONSO RENDANO 
AMOR PER GIOCO ...cccsecccccccceeveveseseess+G. MURATORI 
MANOCAR DI FEDE....... pevccccccvcocccoccoccce es MUMABORE 
TOUJOURS L’AIMER (French Song)............3. BLUMENTHAL 
- IL PELLEGRINO (Duetto)...........+++++++++ALFONSO RENDANO 


FOROSETTA “VISPA SON GENTILE” (in G and B fiat) 

(Sung by Mdme. Patti) .....e.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeLUIG! ARDITI 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN (Sung by Mdme, Nilsson) ..Lurcr Anprrr 
LA POVERA ccccscccesccsossocccocs ccckMtGl BRDITE 
MI COMPIANGI, O GIOVINETTO ..............Lurar Arpit1 
LE CAVALIER NOIR. (French Song) ............Lurar Arpit1 
LA FARFALLA, “ LE PAPILLON.” Canzone (Sung by Malle. 

Marie Marimon). French and Italian words ........A. Maton 
LA MIA BUONA ANNETTA, “ MA MIE ANNETTE” (Sung by 


Mdme. Monbelli). French and Italian words ,.....A. LEBEAU 
VALSE LEGERE. Goon WD -Aandssodmivadnonmiial A Mey. 
LE JOUR DE FETE ......eescecccceccccceecessslOUISA GRAY 
CHIO NON T’AMI......... Gdn co BeBe T Tes des Wee 


L’EBREZZA. Valse. (Dedicated to Mdile. Lucca)......A. Romrn1 
ATs LIDO on ccccccccccccccssccccecccdectecvcccescosds MONOmIE 
NENNA ...ccccecccees vesesecdesesaeeegeeecc sees ven ae 
VOI SIETE LA PIU BELLA...........se0ses000..F. BOMOLDI 
TA DANZA 0000.06 0 oicicincco000000 ances tc0enes ee 60.0siinnnemee 
SI T’AMAVA. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) ..........G. SanpBInt 
GIULETTA. Valse ....ccccesscccceseeceeaceeks D. GUGLIELMO 
NOTTE E GIORNO 
Il, MESSAGGERO ..ce cece cccccccecsseeveessls D, GUGLIELMO 
L'ANGE ET L’ENFANT (French Song) .......- Atom Mary Sutra 





THE SONGS OF WALES. 


Partli: - +" - 


Epitep sy JOHN THOMAS. 
(IN MONTHLY PARTS.) 


ONE SHILLING. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 201, 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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